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PREFACE 
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The  contents  of  this  booklet  are  intended  to  be, 
primarily,  intensely  practical  and  to  teach  a  method  of 
poultry  keeping  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  is 
"fussy."  complicated  and  unnecessarily  laborious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  "Twelve  Months'  Work" 
has  been  purposely  chosen  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  successful  poultryman  will  find  work  to  do  every 
day  of  the  twelve  months  in  the  year.  For  regularity 
and  attention  to  small  details,  all  of  the  time  and  in 
season,  are  the  prime  factors  of  success  in  this  business. 

Some  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  fit.  the  subject 
matter  more  particularly  to  each  month  in  regular 
sequence. 

The  methods  and  teachings  of  this  book  are  equally 
applicable,  whether  fancy  or  utility  poultry  keeping  or 
a  combination  of  both  are  practical.  For,  in  the  broader 
sense  in  which  poultry  husbandry  or  craft  is  now  under- 
stood, it  is  well  known  that  the  same  treatment,  the 
same  care,  the  same  feeding  that  will  go  to  make  a 
future  first-class  layer  will  also  produce  the  top-notch 
showroom  specimens. 

Although  being  limited  in  size  and  wishing  to  cover 
every  phase  of  the  industry,  necessarily  many  minor 
details  have  been  omitted. 

That  this  book  may  vastly  increase  the  large  army 
of  people  going  into  the  poultry  business,  and  staying 
in,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  THE  AUTHOR. 
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Twelve  Months  Work  In 
The  Poultry  Yard 

w 

T 

J \NUARY 

Every  month  in  the  year  is  a  good  month  to  make 
a  right  start  in  poultry  keeping. 

But  the  month  of  .January  is  peculiarly  so,  for  upon 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  parent  stock  depend  in 
a  great  measure  the  thrift  and  growth  of  the  chicks 
"f  the  following  generation  or  season. 

Without  thrift  and  lusty  growth  there  is  nothing 
doin'4  in  successful  poultry  keeping.  Whether  the 
keeper  or  owner  is  a  fancy  man  or  a  utility  man,  it's 
all  one.  Failure  is  written  across  the  face  of  the  year's 
work. 

Therefore  it  strongly  behooves  every  poultryman  to 
look  sharp  to  his  breeding  stock  during  January. 

If  the  birds  are  not  in  a  wide-open  house  it's  time 
to  get  them  into  such  a  house,  01  to  turn  the  coop 
they  are  occupying  into  this  style  of  a  house.  (These 
notes  are  written  for  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  Where 
much  zero  and  below  weather  obtains,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  use  curtains  of  some  sort.) 

Many  poultry  houses  are  all  wrong,  but  January 
is  no  month  to  build  a  poultry  house.  But  the  old  one 
can  usually  be  made  into  something  nearly  right. 

It  must  be  tight  in  north  walls  and  in  roof,  and  the 
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same  is  desirable  in  east  and  wes*  walls.  But  the  scuth 
front  can  be  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  wide  open. 

A  wind-break  along  the  north  is  highly  desirable  in 
exposed  situations.  Corn  stalks  make  a  cheap  and  an 
ideal  temporary  wind-break.  Or  if  there  is  a  fence, 
ordinary  burlap  nailed  to  it  does  finely. 

Thost  whose  poultry  have  slept  in  tight  or  closed 
houses  may  hesitate  about  making  such  a  change  in 
the  colder,,  month  in  the  year.  It  is  all  right.  Go 
ahead!  With  a  litle  ingenuity  it  can  be  done  gradu- 
ally, within  a  week's  time.  A  mild  snap  is  a  good  time. 
But  do  it. 

Simultaneously  there  wants  to  be  a  change  in  feed- 
ing. The  birds  want  exercise  and  a  lot  of  it,  and  to 
this  end  a  fcot  of  new,  clean  straw  should  go  on  the 
floor,  and  nothing  fed  except  in  said  straw. 

This  means  such  things  as  cracked  corn,  whole 
wheat,  kaffir  corn,  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  millet,  coarse 
beef  scraps,  shell,  grit,  charcoal. 

No  hopper  feeding  unless  it  be  a. dry  mash,  mostly 
bran,  and  one  of  cut  clover  or  dried  lawn  clippings. 

A  happy,  paying  hen  is  a  busy  hen. 

The  writer  has  tittle  or  no  use  for  hopper  feeding 
if  breeding  stock.  And  after  wasting  a  good  many  years 
bothering  with  earth,  sand,  rock,  and  with  these  in 
combination,  and  with  brick  and  concrete  floors,  he 
has  settled  down  to  board  floors  as  being  the  one  and 
only  entirely  satisfactory  floor. 

A  board  floor  means  a  dry  floor;  a  floor  that  can 
be  easily  cleaned;  or,  rather,  a  floor  that  need  never 
be  cleaned  or  scraped  when  covered  with  litter  in  which 
poultry  is  working.  Busy  feet  will  polish  it  to  a  shining 
cleanness. 

By  the  same  token,  you  have  a  floor  that  is  never 
dusty.  And  a  dusty  house  is  every  whit  as  unhealthful 
for  poultry  as  a  damp  one.  (I  hope  the  compositor 
will  put  this  in  capitals.)  Dust-laden  air  is  disease- 
laden  air,  and  I  am  convinced  that  dusty  houses  are 
responsible  for  much  roup,  bronchitis,  and  tuberculosis 
in  poultry. 
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Ard  what  owner  rf  poultry  can  work  with  com- 
fort in  a  dusty  house?    Or  with  safety? 

No  wet  mashes,  either,  to  breeding  stock,  and  no 
warm  drinking  water. 

Just  a  plain,  cold,  fresh-air,  simple  diet  treatment 
Or,  in  two  words,  common-sense  treatment. 

If  the  females  are  over-fat,  choose  your  grains  ac- 
cordingly, and  ni3ke  sure  not  toe  much  goes  into  the 
litter.  The  safest  way,  anyhow,  is  to  feed  once  a  day 
only,  preferably  mid-afternoon,  and  always  ascertain 
how  the  previous  day's  feed  has  suited,  by  opening  up 
the  litter  here  and  there  and  noting  how  much  grain 
is  on  the  floor;  then  feeding  accordingly. 

Next  to  clean,  bright  rye  straw,  cornstalks  cut 
into  four-  to  eisl  t-inch  lergths  make  the  best  litter. 

A  dust  bath  is  highly  necessary.  I  like  best  of 
all  for  midwinter  use  a  soap  box  with  two  good  handles, 
half  full  of  a  slightly  moist,  fine  loam.  The  preferences 
of  the  hens  run  along  the  same  lines,  as  every  ob- 
serving poultryman  knows. 

Taboo  such  nasty  things  as  road  dust  and  coal  ashes. 
They  mean  soiled  plumage  and  roughened  plumage, 
and  are  things  hens  will  not  use  unless  driven  to  it 
by  lice  or  non-access  to  something  better  and  cleaner 

•>iy  box,  half  full  of  loamy  soil,  set  in  a  sheltered 
place  in  the  sun  and  removed  a  few  hours  later,  means 
only  a  few  minutes'  work  once  a  week,  and  means  I 
can  allow  the  whitest  of  birds  this  healthful  "dust*' 
bath. 

A  cellar  without  heat  is  the  place  to  store  several 
barrels  of  loam  in  the  fall. 

An  occasional  old  male  will  not  keep  himself  clean 
of  lice,  even  with  a  bath  handy.  It  is  imperative  that 
all  breeding  males  be  free  of  lice  at  all  times,  and  a 
gcod  lice  powder  should  be  used. 

Of  course,  he  is  not  confined  this  month  to  a  small 
coop,  2x2.    If  he  is,  get  him  out  at  once. 
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FEBRUARY 

February  is  none  too  early  to  mate  up  the  breed- 
ing pens.  In  tact,  under  most  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions January  would  have  been  better. 

The  birds  should  not  only  have  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  their  quarters  and  each  other,  but  often- 
times, too,  want  and  need  special  feeding. 

Hens  are  frequently  found  too  fat  and  pullets  too  thin 
when  all  are  running  together. 

The  too  fat  hen  is  the  hardest  problem  and  often  the 
biggest  factor  in  a  disappointing  egg  yield  and  small 
hatches. 

Such  hens  need  radical  feeding  this  month,  with 
plenty  of  work  ahead,  if  they  wish  to  eat.  Oats,  deep 
litter  and  cold  water,  plus  some  succulent  food,  are 
what  is  wanted. 

Pullets  can  not  be  put  in  with  such  a  pen  of  hens,  and 
usually  it  is  best  anyhow  to  mate  up  your  hens  and 
your  pullets  separately. 

Go  over  your  hens  most  carefully.  Think  of  each 
one  as  an  individual  and  study  her  individuality  most 
closely. 

To  do  this  properly  and  satisfactorily  you  should  know 
her  breeding  and  her  blood  lines,  and  even  her  record 
as  a  breeder  in  her  pullet  year. 

Occasionally  it  is  wise  to  ignore  this  latter  factor,  as 
a.  hen  may  throw  much  better  chicks  as  an  adult  hen 
than  as  a  pullet. 

The  reasons  for  this  are,  she  has  reached  full  ma- 
turity, and,  better  yet,  she  is  likely  to  be  laying  her 
eggs  more  slowly,  and  hence  putting,  as  it  were,  more 
of  herself  into  those  eggs. 

Rarely  use  a  hen  with  any  serious  fault,  no  matter 
how  good  otherwise.  And  having  a  hen  that  you  think 
you  must  use  that  will  not  mate  in  with  anything  else 
you  may  have,  either  in  blood  lines  or  in  individuality, 
mate  her  singly. 

When  a  breeding  yard  is  made  up  of  hens  there  ought 
to  be  always  a  strong  leaning  to  uniformity  in  type, 
size,  color  and  markings. 
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T  should  like  to  repeat  the  above  paragraph,  for  no 
breeder  is  making  progress  towards  establishing  a  type 
or  fa.aily  until  he  is  able  at  least  to  have  the  adult  hens 
in  his  breeding  yards  very  uniform. 

When  trade  up  of  pullets  there  may  be,  perhaps,  a 
broader  latitude  allowed  in  any  one  pen.  But  avoid 
inconsi  tency  wherever  possible. 

Avoid  it  if  it  makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  only 
two  or  three  females  left  to  breed  from,  or  even  if  you 
have  only  one  bird  left.  Such  deep  cutting  would 
enormonsly  increase  the  chances  of  finally  coming  out 
on  top  for  thousands  of  small  breeders. 

Personally  I  know  positively  that  if  allowed  to  go  into 
many  breeders'  yards  where  perhaps  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred females  are  mated  up,  if  I  could  have  the  careful 
pick  of  two  or  three  females  only,  in  two  generations 
I  would  beat  the  other  fellow  out  of  sight. 

Mating  is  breeding,  if  you  will  have  it  that  way.  And 
bieeding  is  at  the  root  of  all  real  improvement  in  our 
poultry  stocks. 

Back  to  the  Females. 

An  ideal  mating  is  a  pen  of  females,  all  full  sisters; 
if  not  that,  all  one  line  of  blood;  and  that  are  in  prime 
1  hysical  condition,  as  a  result  of  several  generations  of 
plenty  of  fresh  air  winter  and  summer,  exercise  and 
pioper  feeding.  No  winter  mating  is  complete  unless 
fiesh  air  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  while  we  are 
porting  our  birds  let's  put  them  into  proper  quarters. 

And  let's  do  it  at  once,  too — sell  off  or  kill  off 

what  we  are  not  going  to  use  for  breeders;  provided,  of 
course,  we  do  not  have  plenty  of  room.  Let  the  mated 
pens  have  the  best  quarters  and  plenty  of  room.  I  am 
interweaving  breeding  and  treatment  purposely,  for  one 
is  about  as  important  as  the  other. 

Given  the  best  blood  in  the  world,  carefully  mated  and 
bred  and  improper  care  and  treatment  and  there  is  small 
chance  of  success. 

And  that  the  few  best  birds  every  breeder  has  may 
have  the  best  chance,  do  not  under  any  circumstances 
use  any  fillers.  By  "fillers"  I  mean  any  birds  that  you 
may  be  tempted  to  add  "just  to  fill  up"  or  "to  see  what 
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will  happen"  or  "to  experiment  with,"  or  any  other 
"fool"  reason. 

We  pick  our  old  hens  first.  They  are  our  most  valu- 
able asset.  Then  our  pullets.  Then  our  males.  And 
here  we  strike  the  most  important  and  ticklish  part  of 
all,  for  in  the  last  analysis  the  male  is  always  half  the 
breeding  pen. 

The  first  thing  I  would  look  for  in  my  male  would  be 
health  and  vigor;  not  only  an  ordinarily  healthy,  vigor- 
ous bird,  but  one  superbly  so. 

And  here  again  care  and  treatment  enter  in  most 
strongly.  Provided  your  male  has  been  hatched  right 
(born  right)  and  grown  finely  all  summer,  yet  he  may 
have  been  spoiled  by  not  having  been  matured  right. 

More  breeding  males  are  partly  or  wholly  spoiled  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  eight  months  than  at  all 
other  times  or  seasons. 

Therefore  you  should  have  begun  to  select  your  males 
last  fall. 

1  like  a  cockerel  to  mate  with  hens,  although  I  would 
make  many  exceptions. 

After  superb  vigor  and  conditions  I  would  inquire  into 
the  blood  and  blood  lines  of  a  male  most  carefully.  Not 
only  the  sire,  but  the  dam  should  be  known  to  you.  You 
are  only  guessing  at  your  matings  if  you  do  not  know  the 
blood  lines  of  your  males. 

Next  the  bird  himself  as  an  individual.  And  right  here 
many  an  error  is  made  because  some  male  has  become 
the  pet  bird  of  the  owner. 

Never  use  a  male  with  a  serious  fault,  and  only  oc- 
casionally use  one  with  one  exceptionally  strong  point 
and  weak  otherwise. 

The  all  round  good  bird  is'the  bird.  And  if  you  don't 
have  such  a  one,  buy  him,  and  buy  a  good  one.  Buy 
from  a  man  who  breeds  his  birds  or  who  has  an  estab- 
lished type  or  strain,  rather  than  from  one  who  adver- 
tises great  things  done  with  purchased  birds. 

The  next  best  plan,  if  you  can  not  have  a  first-class 
mating  at  home,  is  to  buy  a  few  settings  of  good  eggs; 
again  patronizing  the  parties  indicated  above  and  get- 
ting all  the  eggs  from  one  party,  so  you  may  have  some- 
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thing  .to  put  together  another  year  without  any  radical 
out-cross. 

And  this  brings  up  the  question  to  inbreed  or  not  In 
inbreed.  To  inbreed  and  to  line  breed  is  the  only  hope 
of.  any  real  or  fixed  improvement.  And  if  done  with 
common  sense  is  perfectly  safe  and  proper. 

February  eggs  for  hatching  should  be  looked  to  most 
carefully.  A  chilled  egg,  if  it  hatches  at  all,  hatches  a 
weak  chick.  Hence  the  eggs  should  be  gathered  fre- 
quently and  then  kept  in  a  temperature  of  50  or  60  de- 
grees. But  not  much  lower  than  50  degrees;  40  degrees 
is  a  great  deal  more  harmful  than  70  degrees. 

Eggs  should  be  kept  resting  in  normal  position  or  <m 
their  sides  and  turned  over  once  or  twice  daily. 

March  and  April  are  the  two  months  in  the  year  to  si-t 


MARCH 

Chicks  that  are  born  right  are  pretty  nearly  half 
raised,  and  sorry  indeed  are  the  prospects  of  the  year 
for  the  poor  fellow  who  starts  with  weakling  chicks. 

To  start  right,  or  to  start  with  good  prospects  for 
success,  we  must  have  good  eggs  and  good  parent  stock 
back  of  those  eggs;  in  fact,  we  should  have  several  gen- 
erations of  good  parent  stock  back  of  all  of  our  eggs 
for  hatching. 

And  right  here,  in  this  parent  stock,  is  where  our 
poultry  people  err  most.  A  large  per  cent,  of  them  per- 
sistently and  constantly  ruin  their  breeding  stock  in 
part  or  wholly,  thus  jeopardizing  all  their  chances  of 
making  good  with  poultry. 

I  never  could,  and  can  not  nowr,  understand  why  poul- 
try breeders  wil'  thus  constantly  injure  the  very  founda- 
tions of  all  successful  poultry  keeping,  be  it  utility  or 
fancy. 
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It  seems  that  just  ordinary  common  sense  and  the 
laws  of  self-interest  should  teach  people  tatter. 

For  instance,  a  good  many  of  us  could  give  our  breed- 
ers better  range  or  more  room  this  month  if  we  were 
only  really  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  one 
thing. 

I  repeat,  in  most  cases  we  could  do  better  for  our 
breeders  along  this  line  if  we  were  only  really  in  earnest. 
Yes!  it  would  be  far  better  to  totally  sacrifice  the  rest 
of  the  stock  on  hand,  so  that  the  few  selected  breeders 
might  have  the  best  chance  possible — a  chance  to  lay 
up  and  store  that  vigor  and  vitality  that  the  parent 
stock  must  have  itself  before  it  can  put  it  into  the 
hatching  eggs.  We  want  no  forced  feeding  to  produce 
such  eggs.  Ideal  eggs  for  hatching  are  made  up  from 
a  ration  gathered  mostly  by  the  hen  herself  while  far 
afield. 

We  can  not  always  have  that  kind,  and  then  the  next 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  as  near  such  ideal  conditions 
and  rations  as  possible.  Therefore,  if  in  a  run,  the 
larger  the  run  the  better. 

If  bare,  which  it  should  not  be,  grub  it  up  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  in  the  ground,  first  having  thickly  sown 
oats  and  perhaps  a  little  rye.  If  large  enough  to  war- 
rant, rake  a  little  and  sow  rape  or  blue  grass  and  sweet 
clover. 

Digging  up  the  ground  of  a  bare  yard  sweetens  it. 
may  turn  up  some  worms  and  animal  life  and,  if  seed  is 
sown  simultaneously,  covers  it  with  a  carpet  of  green. 

If  run  must  be  small,  grub  in  oats  every  week  or  two, 
or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  cut  out  all  mash  feed. 
Renew  and  deepen  the  litter  and  don't  give  too  much 
grain,  either.  Keep  shell  before  the  hens  all  the  time 
by  having  it  in  the  litter. 

Now  look  after  the  male  sharply.  See  if  he  is  lousy — 
he  usually  is.  Keep  his  spurs  shortened  and  blunt,  and 
feed  him  separately  if  he  is  thin  in  flesh  or  over-gallant 
at  feeding  time.  Leghorn  males  in  their  first  year  are 
particularly  apt  to  be  under-fed  or  nourished  during  the 
breeding  season  unless  looked  to. 

Why  all  this  fuss?    Because  if  you  pave  the  way  for 
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really  good  eggs  for  hatching  the  hatching  is  easy,  and 
the  rearing,  too,  for  that  matter. 

If  we  are  a  utility  man,  though,  we  don't  want  to  stop 
with  the  selection  of  the  breeders,  etc.,  but  we  want  to 
select  the  eggs,  too. 

All  utility  eggs  set  should  be  of  good  size,  even  in 
color  and  shape  and  strong  in  shell.  I  would  rather 
set  the  eggs  from  a  120-egg  hen  if  they  were  like  above 
as  against  those  from  a  200-egg  hen  if  the  latter  were 
off  color,  size,  shape  and  shell. 

The  fancier  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  how 
far  he  selects  his  eggs  for  hatching.  I  believe  the  rule 
is  that  the  finer  the  hen  in  a  showroom  sense  the  less 
closely  are  her  eggs  selected.  This  is  surely  a  mistake, 
in  part  at  least. 

HATCHING  THE  EGGS. 

Now,  having  emphasized  the  importance,  the  high  im- 
portance, of  good  eggs  for  hatching,  we  will  turn  to 
hatching  the  eggs,  and  here  is  another  big  stumbling 
block.  So  many  chicks  are  poorly  hatched  that  they  had 
better  never  been  hatched  at  all;  and  when,  in  the 
hatching,  we  rob  our  baby  chicks  of  that  which  should 
be  their  birthright,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they 
retaliate  on  us  and  either  die  or  won't  do  well.  Rarely 
does  the  old  hen  rob  the  chicks  of  any  vigor  or  life, 
but  she  has  many  drawbacks,  plus  streaks  of  pure  devil- 
ment, in  her;  and  hence  we  turn  to  the  incubator. 

Now,  there  are  incubators  and  incubators.  If  there 
are  any  of  them  poor,  then  it  is  usually  the  cheaper 
ones;  but  for  every  poor  incubator  there  are  a  hundred 
poor  operators. 

If  asked  why  this  was  so,  I  should  at  once  say:  Be- 
cause they  won't  follow  directions. 

If  the  manufacturer  does  not  know  the  proper  method 
to  operate  his  machine,  then  for  goodness  sake  who 
else  does  know?  It's  directly  in  line  with  good  business 
and  self-interest  for  every  manufacturer  of  incubators 
to  make  his  directions  explicit  and  applicable  to  his 
machine. 

Then  why  not  follow  them?  And  follow  them  cor- 
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rectly?  Read  and  re-read  the  instructions  until  you  are 
sure  you  have  them  pat.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  not 
plain  to  you  or  you  can  not  understand,  don't  pass  it 
over,  but  write  to  the  maker  of  the  machine  for  further 
light;  and  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  pester  him  with 
all  sorts  of  fool  questions;  apply  your  own  thinker  and 
a  little  common  sense  before  you  write. 

The  second  reason,  to  my  mind,  for  many  failures 
with  incubators  is  not  letting  them  alone — "monkeying" 
with  them.  Would  the  old  hen  make  a  good  hatch  if 
you  quizzed  her  twenty  times  a  day?  Well,  I  guess  not! 
Neither  will  an  incubator.  Twice  a  day,  unless  under 
exceptional  weather  or  other  conditions,  is  often  enough 
for  most  machines.  In  fact,  I  would  not  bother  with 
one  needing  more  attention  than  this. 

Again  I  would  say,  if  hatching  with  incubators,  follow 
directions  fully.  But  if,  having  done  so,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  maker,  you  still  get  poor  hatches  or  poor 
chicks  (which  is  the  same),  you  might  try  a  different 
plan.  It  may  be  that  your  conditions  are  so  different 
from  normal  that  this  may  be  necessary  and  advisable. 

Last  of  all,  never  buy  a  second-hand  incubator.  Usu- 
ally a  second-hand  incubator  is  a  machine  some  one  has 
ruined  in  careless  or  amateur  operating,  or,  worse  yet, 
is  a  failure. 

Now,  don't  buy  a  failure.  You  are  not  smarter  than 
the  other  fellow — usually  not  as  smart,  or  you  would 
not  buy.  I  know  of  one  machine  that  has  been  with 
nine  owners,  and  the  last  is  looking  for  the  tenth. 

I  know,  too,  that  that  machine  has  spoiled  enough 
eggs  to  pay  for  three  or  four  first-class  incubators. 

March  is  high  time  to  set  eggs  of  all  Asiatics  and  a 
good  time  to  put  down  eggs  of  all  the  American  class; 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  is  all  right  to  put  down 
Leghorn  eggs.  March  and  April  are  the  months  to 
hatch  the  heavier  breeds,  and  April  and  May  the  lighter 
breeds. 
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APRIL 

After  our  chicks  are  hatched  right,  then  comes  the 
brooding,  a  matter  of  most  vital  import.  Particularly 
the  first  few  days  and  then  the  first  few  weeks. 

There  are  brooders  and  brooders,  and  the  best  of 
them  are  none  too  good.  Therefore,  in  buying  a  brooder, 
buy  the  best,  and  buying  a  second-hand  brooder  is 
usually  not  the  safest  thing  to  do.  In  running  a  brooder 
the  best  plan  is  to  follow  directions  and  to  make  very 
sure  same  are  understood  and  that  the  brooder  is  prop- 
erly set  up  and  put  together. 

Used  with  judgment  I  don't  know  but  what  one  can 
raise  more  ar.d  better  chicks  in  a  brooder  than  with 
hens.  Anyhow,  this  is  true  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  time. 

But  most  people  will  not,  or  can  not,  use  common 
stnse  and  good  judgment  in  running  a  brooder  or  m 
caring  for  the  chicks  in  a  brooder. 

The  first  point  to  emphasize  is  that  the  chicks  must 
be  happy  and  contented.  Remember,  you  have  robbed 
them  of  the  best  comforter  of  their  "childhood"  days, 
the  old  mother  hen.  This  may  all  sound  like  a  lot  of 
ludicrous  sentiment  to  many,  but  any  one  who  has  a 
real  love  for  poultry  or  for  poultry  keeping  will  stop 
to  think  and  then  entirely  absorb  the  idea  that  brooder 
chicks  must  be  kept  happy  and  contented,  has  mastered 
the  art  of  successfully  raising  chicks  artificially  by  the 
brooder  method. 

The  next  point  to  emphasize,  but  which  really  is  one 
of  the  many  subdivisions  of  the  first  point,  is  to  have 
enough  heat,  but  not  too  much.  And  right  alongside 
of  this:  plenty  of  ventilation  night  and  day.  Probably 
overheating  is  the  cause  of  more  injury  and  brooder 
loss  than  all  other  things  combined;  94  to  98  degrees 
under  the  hover  to  start  with  is  right  for  most  brooders, 
but  the  temperature  should  be  reduced  slowly  and 
steadily  day  by  day  after  the  first  two  or  three  days, 
or  the  first  week. 

According  to  the  season,  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  week 
the  temperature  should  be  at  least  20  degrees  lower,  if 
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you  would  have  strong  chicks.  The  next  point  is  plenty 
01  room.  Here  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  on  account  of 
the  selling  price  having  to  be  kept  down  to  meet  com- 
petition, most  brooders  are  built  too  small  by  the  manu- 
racturer. 

For  the  same  reason  the  capacity  is  overrated.  No 
brooder  should  contain  mere  than  100  chicks  at  the 
scart;  they  should  always  be  divided  into  two  lots  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Other  things  being  equal, 
give  preference  to  the  brooder  with  plenty  of  room. 
Room  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points. 

And  don't  forget  to  let  your  chicks  out  every  nice 
day — all  day  if  possible.  Keep  them  out  of  the 
brooder  as  much  as  possible.  And  the  sun  being  the 
best  germicide  and  disinfectant  known,  throw  every- 
thing wide  open  for  an  hour  or  two  every  sunny  day  and 
let  the  sunshine  reach  every  nook  and  corner. 

Ventilation  without  draught  is  usually  arranged  for 
by  the  maker,  but  some  makers  do  not  have  enough 
ventilation.  Give  plenty,  always.  Then,  next  in  order 
of  importance,  comes  feed  and  water;  these  items  are 
really  an  essential  part  of  the  brooding  question;  with- 
out proper  food  and  water  there  can  not  be  proper 
warmth. 

Bedding  the  brooder  and  cleanliness  are  other  points 
often  not  properly  appreciated.  The  floor  should  never 
be  bare  for  a  moment.  Cut  clover,  hay  or  chaff,  in  the 
order  named,  are  all  good.  This  should  be  very  fre- 
quently renewed.  Every  day  is  not  too  often,  with  a 
full  brooder  of  big,  rapidly  growing  and  heavy  feeding 
chicks. 

The  usual  run  of  brooders  have  one  primary  and 
troublesome  fault  in  their  principle  of  heating,  viz.: 
The  chicks  have  to  inhale  the  air  which  is  at  the  same 
temperature  as  that  which  is  keeping  them  warm. 
Brooder  chicks  will  often  sleep  with  their  "heads  under 
the  blanket,"  and  yet  in  my  experience,  this  sort  of 
brooder,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is,  at  this 
writing,  the  best. 

Contact  heat,  it  seems,  would  be  the  ideal  artificial 
brooding  method,  and  I  dare  say  some  day  some  one 
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will  invent  a  satisfactory  contact  heat  brooder.  A  splen- 
did small  home-made  contact  heat  brooder  can  be  made 
at  little  or  no  expense  if  a  two-  or  three-quart  hot-water 
bottle  is  available. 

Saw  two  boards,  two  feet  wide,  into  six-foot  lengths. 
Saw  two  boards  of  similar  width  into  foot-and-a-half 
lengths.  Nail  together  to  form  an  oblong  box,  adding  a 
floor.  Half-inch  boards  or  thin  boards  from  packing 
cases  are  best.  Now  cut  another  foot-and-a-half-length 
board,  but  only  a  half-toot  width.  Insert  at  one  end 
of  your  box,  so  as  to  make  a  foot  and  a  half  square, 
nailing  your  half-foot-wide  strip  so  as  to  leave  a  half- 
toot  space  for  the  regulation  slit  brooder  curtain. 

Use  a  square  of  very  thin  muslin  and  tack  around  four 
sides  of  your  small  box  about  eight  inches  from  floor. 
Allow  considt  rable  sag  in  center.  Fill  your  hot-water  bot- 
tle with  boiling  water.  Cover  well  with  an  old  blanket 
and  a  wooden  cover  cut  to  fit.  Covered  properly,  the 
water  in  the  bag  need  not  be  changed  oftener  than  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Underneath  have  cut  closer,  deep 
enough  to  raise  chicks  to  bottle,  and  have  less  and 
less  depth  of  litter  as  chicks  grow.  In  using  this 
brooder  it  will  be  found  that  the  muslin  will  prevent 
burning  the  chicks  even  with  boiling  water  in  the  bottle, 
and  that  the  chicks  will  sleep  with  their  heads  out  from 
under  the  curtain.  As  the  water  cools  they  will  sleep 
around  the  edges.  And  when  still  cooler,  they  will  put 
their  backs  against  the  sloping  sides  of  the  bottle,  and 
at  this  stage  be  comfortable  and  most  exceedingly  con- 
tented many  hours. 

Cold  brooders  are  beginning  to  be  much  advertised; 
they,  as  is  not  generally  known,  are  not  new,  by  any 
means.  To  cover  up  a  lot  of  motherless  chicks  nightly 
in  a  box  or  basket  with  an  old  shawl  is  probably  as  old 
as  the  first  chicken  rearing  in  America. 

I  remember  my  grandfather,  back  on  the  old  farm, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  constructing  what  was,  in  effect,  a 
cold  brooder.  Remembering  this  was  probably  what 
induced  me  to  tinker  with  them  years  back.  I  found 
them  all  right  back  of  the  kitchen  stove  or  in  the  balmy 
weather  of  late  spring.    But  for  cold  weather — No!  I 
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want  my  baby  chicks  to  use  a  fair  per  cent,  of  what 
I  feed  them  into  making  growth  and  not  all  into  keep- 
ing warm. 

And  then,  who  wants  to  make  educated  pigs  of  their 
chicks?  For  that's  in  effect  what  you  have  to  make  of 
them  to  go  into  a  cold  brooder.  Cold  brooders  may  be 
all  right.  If  they  are,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  them  and 
we  will  hear  of  it.  Meanwhile,  I  am  just  old  fogy 
enough,  in  the  light  of  what  experience  I  have  had,  to 
let  the  other  fellow  do  the  further  experimenting. 

Be  zealous  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your 
chicks  in  brooders.  Unlike  the  incubator,  you  can't  visit 
the  brooder  and  the  chicks  too  often.  On  the  other 
hand,  don't  kill  your  chicks  with  kindness;  tens*  of 
thousands  are  being  killed  by  inches.  Don't  pen  them 
in  or  turn  up  the  heat  every  time  a  spring  cloud  obscures 
sun — plus  a  dozen  other  don'ts. 

Now,  we  have  left,  perhaps,  the  best  brooding  of  all 
till  last.  And  that's  old  Dame  Nature's  way — the  old 
mother  hen's  method.  When  warm  weather  comes 
along  I  positively  would  have  no  other  kind  of  brooding 
or  chicken  rearing.  At  other  times  of  the  year  we  can 
use  a  big  question  mark  and  decide  for  ourselves. 


MAY 

Feeding  baby  chicks  properly  is  both  one  of  the 
simplest  and  hardest  propositions  in  the  whole  art  of 
poultry  culture. 

One  of  the  simplest,  if  you  have  entirely  normal  chicks 
and  normal  conditions  in  which  they  can  mature  prop- 
erly. 

Normal  chicks  are  chicks  whose  parents  have  for  sev- 
eral generations  at  least  been  treated  and  handled 
properly.  And  that's  not  true,  ofttimes,  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  chicks  hatched.   The  proper  treat- 
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meni  of  parent  or  breeding  stock  was  hinted  at  earlier 
in  this  series  and  is  in  short  such  treatment  that  pro- 
motes vigor  and  vitality — that  can  only  be  obtained  by 
a  generous  supply  of  fresh  air  the  year  round,  free  range, 
good  food  and  pure  water.  Close  and  constant  selection 
is  al^o  a  most  essential  attribute.  Feeding  chicks  from 
such  parent  stock  is  very  easy  and  simple.  Merely  a 
continuation  of  the  treatment,  including  feed,  given  the 
parent  stock. 

Feeding  little  chicks  becomes  a  hard  proposition  in 
proportion  as  the  laws  of  common-sense  treatment  of 
parent  stock  are  violated.  Closed  building,  small  bare 
yards,  trough  instead  of  litter  feeding,  mash  feeding, 
forced  egg  production,  vermin,  lack  of  grit  and  a  proper 
ration  all  go  towards  so  lowering  the  health  of  the 
parent  stock  that  the  feeding  of  their  chicks  and  get- 
ting them  to  live  becomes  a  difficult  and  complicated 
task. 

And  they  (the  chicks)  must  be  hatched  right  and 
brooded  right:  we  must  have  the  right  sort  of  chicks  to 
feed  or  our  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  And  yet  good  care 
and  good  feed  will  work  wonders,  even  in  one  season  or 
one  generation,  as  I  have  frequently  observed. 

Just  two  illustrations  to  demonstrate  what  results 
proper  care  and  feeding  will  produce: 

One  day  a  woman,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  stopped 
me  in  front  of  her  home  and  in  an  animated  tone  of 
voice  informed  me  that  she  was  going  to  raise  some 
little  chicks. 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  because  I  knew  she  was 
living  in  an  apartment  house  with  not  a  square  foot  of 
yard  room. 

She  took  me  to  the  roof  of  the  five-story  flat  and 
showed  me  a  place  some  ten  feet  square  covered  with 
sand  and  earth  and  in  one  corner  a  brood  coop  with  a 
mother  hen  and  nine  newly  hatched  Brown  Leghorn 
chicks. 

The  chicks  looked  very  weak  and  I  learned  they  were 
from  shut  up,  debilitated  parent  stock  that  had  been 
raised  in  confinement  and  were  generally  "petered"  out. 
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Naturally,  I  could  not  muster  up  much  enthusiasm  or 
speak  encouragingly  of  the  prospects,  although  I  realized 
both  were  expected  of  me. 

I  went  away  and  in  the  late  fall  1  was  again  asked 
to  look  at  the  chickens,  and  I  hope  I  did  not  look  the 
surprise  I  felt  that  any  should  be  still  alive.  But  there 
were  seven  of  them;  they  were  nicely  grown,  too.  In 
fact,  they  averaged  easily  a  pound  or  two  heavier  than 
the  parent  stock,  and  their  plumage  was  good,  too. 
The  proud  owner  of  these  "roof-garden"  fowls  had  a  pet 
name  for  each  bird  and  they  all  knew  their  names: 
five  pullets  and  two  cockerels. 

I  sat  down  on  that  roof  and  asked  a  number  of  leading 
questions,  and  learned,  among  other  things,  that  this 
woman  made  a  daily  trip  to  the  country,  invariably 
bringing  back  some  fresh  sod.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
new  in  her  method  or  her  ration,  and  yet  I  marveled  as 
I  sat  and  looked  at  the  beautiful  birds  before  me,  con- 
vincing proof  of  what  one  season's  good  feeding  and  care 
had  done. 

Of  course  it  did  not  appeal  to  me;  this  doing  $10 
worth  of  work  to  get  one  dollar's  worth  of  chickens;  and 
this  sort  of  chicken  keeping  is  not  the  sort  I  am  advocat- 
ing. 

Now  for  the  other  side:  One  spring  day  I  received  a 
ivire  from  a  rich  Philadelphian,  inquiring  if  I  would  be 
at  home  that  day.    I  wired  in  the  affirmative. 

On  arrival,  the  person  introduced  himself  by  saying 
the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  see  the  hens  whose 
eggs  I  was  advertising  for  hatching  at  $1  each  I 
escorted  my  guest  through  the  various  yards,  where  my 
winners  were  confined,  with  the  exception  of  one.  a  fact 
he  noted  and  remarked  about.  When  I  explained  that  I 
was  not  showing  that  pen  because  I  was  selling  no  eggs 
from  it,  he  insisted  that  he  see  it,  and  knowing  why  none 
were  for  sale. 

I  told  him  I  could  not  afford  to  sell  eggs  from  that  peD 
at  any  price.  We  wanted  to  know  why.  Wanted  to 
know  all  about  the  three  hens  in  the  pen.    Whether  they 
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were  laying  How  many  eggs  I  had  on  hand  Could  he 
see  them. 

I  took  him  up  to  the  house  where  he  carefully  counted 
out  the  trap-nested  eggs,  and  found  there  were  twenty-six 
He  asked  me  would  I  not  sell  these  at  one  dollar  each 
and  received  an  emphatic  No. 

He  again  counted  the  eggs.  Asked  some  more  questions 
and  then  offered  $50  for  the  lot.  I  began  to  shak* 
my  head,  but,  Mrs.  Wittman  being  by.  she  nudged  me 
vigorously  in  the  ribs  and  I  had  to  say  yes! 

But  I  didn't  like  the  deal  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
wished  I  had  not  sold  those  eggs  1  knew  that  practi- 
cally every  one  would  hatch,  that  I  needed  the  chicks  my 
self,  but  above  all  else  I  had  no  business  to  let  any  one 
else  have  such  chicks. 

It  was  on  my  mind  all  summer,  and  one  October 
morning  I  told  Mrs.  Wittman  1  simply  had  to  visit  Phlla 
delphia  and  see  the  chicks  from  those  eggs. 

I  called  at  the  gentleman's  business  office  and  found 
him  vgry  busy  and  not  very  enthusiastic  over  his  Brown 
l  eghorns,  but  I  put  this  down  to  his  farmer.  I  learned 
the  chickens  were  at  his  country  estate,  and  I  took  the 
train  for  the  latter.  The  gardener  showed  them  to  me: 
they  were  in  a  wee  yard  and  they  were  certainly  one  of 
the  scrawniest,  rustiest  lot  of  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  I 
have  ever  seen.  This  man  had  the  very  best  stock  possi 
ble.  Stock  too,  brimful  of  vigor  and  vitality,  and  because 
the  chicks  were  not  fed  right  and  not  cared  for  he  had 
nothing. 

Now,  1  would  begin  feeding  my  little  chicks  the  first 
day  by  not  feeding  them  at  all.  I  might  not  even  feed 
them  the  second  day.  I  would  much  prefer  they  be  kepi 
quiet. 

I  would  have  water  and  sharp  sand  or  fine  grit  handy 
Not  enough  of  the  former  for  the  chicks  to  get  wet  feet 
or  wet  bodies  in,  but  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  all  th» 
time.  Now,  I  would  place  the  water  in  a  two-piece  glazed 
chick-size  fountain  and  place  it  a  little  to  one  side.  And 
only  in  front  of  the  coop  two  or  three  times  daily  for  a 
few  minutes  to  allow  the  mother  hen  an  opportunity  to 
drink. 
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To  supply  water  in  an  open  dish,  and  to  have  said  open 
dish  directly  in  front  or  inside  the  coop,  is  most  strongly 
to  be  condemned.  How  any  one  can  practice  anything 
so  crazy  beats  me. 

As  the  weather  warms  up  the  water  must  be  shaded 
and  I  like  a  little  roof  for  cover  and  a  flat  board  or  stone 
for  the  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

Avoid  rusty  tin  dishes,  cans  and  wooden  troughs  fo- 
water  receptacles;  while  not  directly  harmful,  they  hip 
always  unsanitary.  Rust  from  iron  troughs  does  no 
harm,  and  next  to  glazed  crockery  or  glass  I  would  us* 
lrou 

I  would  like  to  put  the  importance  of  clean,  fresh 
water  and  sanitary  receptacles  in  capital  letters  an 
inch  high,  so  that  readers  and  particularly  beginner* 
may  appreciate  them  at  their  full  value. 


JUNE 

A  very  little  grit  gees  a  long  way  with  baby  chicks- 
Say  a  small  handful,  scattered  in  and  around  the  coop 
or  brooder,  is  plenty,  even  for  a  hundred  chicks.  Every 
year  I  meet  people  who  tell  me  that  their  baby  chicks 
had  packed  their  little  craws  full  of  grit,  and,  as  a  nat- 
ural sequence,  died.  And  yet  some  grit  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  should  never  be  omitted.  It  need  not 
be  fed  the  first  thing  of  all,  as  many  advocate,  but  it 
should  be  fed  at  the  time  of  the  first  few  feeds,  and  left 
before  the  chicks  in  appropriate  quantity  thereafter. 
Now,  as  to  feeding  the  mother  hen,  a  thing  often  neg- 
lected or  given  no  thought,  but  of  prime  importance. 
When  all  the  chicks  are  hatched,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
remove  them  to  a  warm,  covered  basket,  and  throw  the 
hen  off  the  nest  to  feed;  water,  and  dust.  It  may  be  nec- 
sary  to  shut  her  off,  and  the  chicks  must  be  out  of  sight 
and  hearing. 
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After  the  hen  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  thoroughly 
attend  to  her  wants,  she  may  then  be  allowed  to  return 
to  her  nest,  from  which  she  can  be  removed  to  the 
brood  coop,  and  the  chicks  returned  to  her.  Now,  •  at 
least  if  the  coop  is  slightly  darkened,  all  will  be  quiet 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  And  I  know  of  nothing 
else  so  conducive  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  chicks. 

The  mother  hen  should  continue  to  have  whole  corn 
within  reach,  also  the  large-sized  grit  she  had  while 
hatching,  during  the  entire  time  she  is  confined  to  the 
brood  ccop.  If  warm  weather,  a  week  is  the  limit  for 
such  confinement.  In  cold  weather,  it  may  be  well  to 
have  her  shut  up  fcr  several  weeks. 

Remember,  your  mother  hen  is  your  brooder,  and 
nfeds  frel  just  as  surely  as  does  your  artificial  brooder — 
plus  other  things  which  go  to  keep  her  in  good  health. 
For.  a  mother  hen  low  in  vigor  and  vitality  is  bound  to 
rob  her  chicks  of  both — ofttifnes  to  the  extent  of  killing 
them  off,  slowly  but  none  the  less  surely. 

For  the  first  feed  for  the  baby  chicks,  the  safest  and 
!  est  thing  to  recommend  is  one  of  the  popular  com 
mercial  chick  feeds.  After  the  babies  have  learned  to 
pick  up  the  feed  from  the  floor  of  the  coop,  the  feed 
should  then  be  scattered  in  litter,  preferably  the  com- 
mercial green-cut  clover. 

Feeding  five  times  each  day  is  not  too  often  during 
the  first  two  weeks,  after  which  the  meal  hours  can  be 
cut  down  to  the  conventional  three  daily  meals.  This 
system  should  be  continued  until  the  chicks  are  at  least 
t  o  months  old.  Little  and  often  should  be  the  rule 
Flenty,  and  yet  never  too  much,  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  One  of  the  best  poultrymen  in  this  country 
affirms  that  a  thousand  chicks  are  killed  by  overfeeding 
for  every  one  that  is  killed  by  underfeeding. 

The  less  room  or  range  the  chicks  have  the  more  care 
fully  must  they  be  fed,  especially  as  regards  overfeeding 
And  the  less  room,  the  deeper  the  litter  and  the  less  feed 
therein.  The  more  range,  the  more  feed;  in  fact,  with 
free  range  only  can  the  maximum  amount  be  fed  and 
the  maximum  growth  and  results  be  obtained.  Free 
range,  or  what  practically  amounts  to  the  same,  is  the 
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cne  and  only  v.  ay  to  raise  chicks.  After  a  few  days  old, 
the  baby  chicks  can  have  for  one  or  two  of  their  daily 
feeds  a  rational  amount  of  bread  and  milk.  Stale,  whole- 
v,  heat  bread,  soaked  in  new,  sweet  milk,  squeezed  rather 
dry,  and  then  fed  on  a  wide,  clean  board,  thus  allowing 
each  chick  to  get  its  share,  is  most  excellent  and  bene- 
ficial. However,  unless  you  are  going  to  feed  it  right, 
let  bread  and  milk  alone,  and  stick  to  the  chick  feed. 
The  same  may  be  said  concerning  all  soft  feeds  or 
mashes  to  growing  chickens. 

Another  wonderful  soft  feed  for  baby  chicks  is  as  fol- 
lows: Stale  breadcrumbs  mixed  with  raw,  fresh  eggs, 
slightly  beaten.  From  much  experience,  I  most  certainly 
advocate  a  soft  or  mash  feed  daily  to  growing  chicks 
from  shell  to  maturity.  By  thus  feeding,  I  will  obtain  sub- 
stantial results.  Whether  I  am  raising  show  birds  or 
utility  birds,  the  above  system  will  defeat  any  of  the 
so-called  dry-method  feeders  at  any  time  or  anywhere. 
1  don't  care  how  expert  a  poultryman  your  dry-feed  or 
hopper-fed- method  man  may  be,  there  is  a  screw  loose 
somewhere  in  his  feeding  if  he  can  not  raise  more,  better 
and  bigger  chicks  by  feeding  some  soft  food  regularly. 
No  one  should  be  able  to  decide  better  than  the  chicks 
themselves:  and  could  they  decide,  they  would  vote 
unanimously  for  some  part  of  their  daily  ration  to  be  a 
soft  or  mash  feed. 

Commercial  chick  feeds  are  of  various  grades  and 
qualities.  Buy  the  best,  and  know  a  good  brand  when 
you  see  it.  The  worst  kind  is  that  which  has  been  car- 
ried over  a  year  by  the  dealers,  and  becomes  stale  and 
musty  in  consequence.  This  is  an  objection,  too,  against 
chick  feeds  with  animal  matter  or  scraps  mixed  therein. 
Such  chick  feeds  must  always  be  freshly  mixed,  as  they 
quickly  sour  and  spoil.  Also,  chick  feeds  with  too  much 
cracked  corn  do  the  same  thing  in  hot,  summer  weather. 
My  advice  is:  Refuse  to  buy  chick  feeds  heavily  doped 
with  cracked  corn.  Buy  your  cracked  corn  freshly 
cracked  at  home,  and  pay  cracked  corn  prices  for 
cracked  corn. 

Some  chick  feeds  are  very  dusty,  others  are  made  up 
of  light-weight  and   second-quality  grains  and  seeds, 
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while  others  contain  too  little  variety.  Overweighting 
or  doping  chick  feed  with  grit  and  shell  was  so  overdone 
that  happily  now  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  better 
brands  contain  none  at  all.  This  is  perfectly  proper 
and  right;  you  can  buy  chick-size  grit  and  shell  at  less 
than  a  dollar  a  hundred  Annually,  I  like  to  buy,  when 
raising  some  hundreds  of  chicks,  a  ton  or  more  of  hulled 
oats,  kaffir  corn,  pearl  millet,  and  some  little  flax  and 
canary  seed,  and  add  these  things  to  my  commercial 
chick  feed  and  to  my  red  wheat  and  cracked  corn  that  I 
am  feeding. 


JULY 

Each  and  every  chick  in  a  flock,  whether  there  are  ten 
or  twelve  with  a  hen,  or  fifty  or  sixty  in  a  brooder, 
should  have  their  crops  packed  with  food,  when  dusk 
and  roosting  time  draws  nigh.  This  condition  is  not 
advisable  at  any  other  time  during  the  twenty-four 
hours:  in  fact,  the  golden  rule  is  to  always  feed  chicks 
so  they  will  be  a  little  hungry,  with  the  above  exception. 

If  at  any  one  feeding  it  is  noticed  they  are  not  hungry 
withhold  feed  at  once.  It  is  worse  than  foolish  to  feed 
chicks  that  are  not  hungry.  Don't  ever  make  this  mis- 
take. But,  after  they  are  two  or  three  weeks  old,  assum- 
ing they  are  free-range  chicks,  as  they  should  be,  I  like 
to  set  a  large  dish  of  grain  feed  before  them  a  little 
while  before  sundown,  being  also  sure  that  a  generous 
supply  of  water  is  handy.  Then,  after  sundown,  I  go  the 
rounds,  and  besides  removing  the  grain  in  the  dishes,  I 
make  it  a  practice  to  feel  the  little  crops,  and  if  I  find 
one  that  is  not  packed  full,  I  carefully  examine  the 
chick  to  see  if  I  can  discover  what  is  wrong. 

If  it  is  a  runt  or  weakling,  or  if  it  persists  in  having 
only  a  partly  filled  crop,  I  kill  it:  such  a  chick  will  never 
develop  into  a  good  layer,  a  good  breeder,  or  a  good  show 
bird. 
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Tens  of  thousands  cf  baby  and  growing  chicks  are 
killed  by  inches  yearly  by  ignorant  and  careless  owners, 
and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of 
thosevof  the  class  just  mentioned  that  should  be  killed  are 
not.  For,  even  if  they  do  by  slow  and  expensive  (for  the 
o.\ ner)  development  reach  maturity,  they  are  the  first 
to  invite  and  spread  disease,  and,  besides,  cut  down  the 
remuneration  accruing  from  the  welldoers  in  chicken- 
hcod.  "Keeping  them  growing"  means  helping  them 
gro  wing  every  day  from  shell  to  maturity — means  keep- 
ing them  growing  at  such  a  rate  all  the  time  that  you 
can  literally  see  them  grow.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
country  over,  comparatively  few  are  thus  raised.  But 
you  want  to  raise  yours  that  way.  You  should  not,  and 
you  must  not  feed  too  heavy  the  first  few  weeks,  but 
after  that  age  get  them  to  eat  all  you  can.  And  they 
will  eat  a  great  deal  more  if  fed  at  regular  intervals 
instead  of  having  food  before  them  all  the  time. 

As  soon  as  the  bread  and  milk  diet  is  eliminated  for 
a  mash  feed,  I  would  begin  to  feed  meat.  And  while 
they  are  small,  although  this  may  seem  wasteful,  which 
it  is  not,  I  would  feed  best  fresh,  lean  beef,  slightly  par- 
boiled and  cut  fine.  Later  on,  I  would  feed  a  good  grade 
of  beef  scraps  in  the  mash.  I  wish  to  repeat:  "A  good 
grade  of  beef  scraps." 

I  like  noon,  mid-afternoon,  or  late  afternoon,  in  the 
order  named,  to  feed  the  mash  food.  Same  must  be 
scrupulously  clean  and  sweet,  and  must  be  fed  so  that 
all  get  their  share  and  get  no  dirt  in  it.  After  several 
weeks  old,  begin  to  add  hulled  oats,  whole  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  to  the  dry  chick  feed  grains.  Do  this 
gradually  by  adding  larger  amounts  weekly,  so  that 
when  six  to  eight  weeks  old  the  chick  feed  has  been 
entirely  dropped.  Then  begin  to  introduce  barley  and 
some  little  buckwheat,  and  later  still  a  small  supply  of 
whole  oats.  The  idea  being  to  supply  variety  and  to 
educate  your  chicks  to  eat  the  latter-mentioned  grains, 
so  they  will  not  refuse  them  as  adults. 

"Keeping  them  growing"  includes  other  things  than 
mere  feed.  First  of  all,  cool  and  well-ventilated  coops 
are  most  essential.    No  amount  of  good  feed  will  keep 
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chicks  growing  cn  the  jump  if  they  pant,  pant,  pant  at 
night. 

The  first  requisite  to  a  gcod  midsummer  roosting  coop 
is  size;  the  next,  a  good  roof,  the  walls  about  all  open, 
and,  last,  protection  against  vermin  and  night  prowlers. 

Making  growing  chicks  rcost  with  matured  birds  is 
v  rcng.  Fenning  them  or  confining  them  to  the  coop  is 
wrong,  too.  A  little  chick  crying  all  day  long  on  a  rainy 
clay  would  be  infinitely  better  off  if  it  were  alio  ved  to 
run  out  in  the  wet.  Have  a  rcomy  coop  or  brooder. 
Make  things  comfortable  and  dry  inside;  procure  fresh 
litter,  and  have  something  to  scratch  for,  and  then,  if  the 
chicks  want  to  run  out  and  find  out  if  it  is  raining,  why, 
let  them. 

It  won't  hurt  them  half  as  much  as  fretting  through 
the  long  hours  cf  the  day.  And,  provided  they  have  a 
Cry  place  to  run  to,  with  a  warm  brooder  or  a  warm  and 
dry  mother  hen,  getting  wet  won't  hurt  them.  If  they 
are  the  delicate  kind  that  can't  stand  it,  let  them  die; 
you  will  be  better  off.  And.  anyhow,  who  wants  to 
bother  with  delicate  chicks?  We  do  not  want  that  sort! 
Or  w  ho  ^  ants  to  raise  them  to  perpetuate  their  kind? 
Or  why  persist  in  feeding  baby  chicks  oat-flakes  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs  when  both  or  either  usually  give  them  a 
pasty  or  nasty  diarrhea?  The  above  questions,  by  the 
way,  apply  to  young  turkeys  as  well. 

And  what  is  true  about  penning  baby  chicks  is  true  of 
growing  chicks  all  through  the  summer  and  fall.  The 
only  exception  I  would  make  would  be  not  to  allow  a 
lot  of  pullets  about  ready  to  lay  to  run  out  for  days  in 
the  cold,  raw  rains  of  late  autumn.  Poultry  keeping  is  a 
comparatively  easy  proposition  if  your  poultry  is  chock- 
full  of  that  rich,  red  blood  synonymous  of  health,  vigor 
and  vitality. 

In  these  articles  I  will  not  attempt  to  diagnose  diseases 
and  suggest  infallible  remedies  for  roup,  canker,  etc. 
For,  with  the  right  kind  of  poultry,  properly  kept  and 
fed,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  poultry  diseases.  This 
does  not  mean  to  imply  that  some  birds  won't  die,  be- 
cause they  will,  or  that  an  occasional  fowl  won't  show 
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signs  of  disease.  But  the  remedy  for  such  is  very  sure 
and  simple, — the  axe.  Take  hen  cholera,  or  what  passes 
for  such — a  horrible  disease  to  strike  into  any  one's 
flock — a  disease  mostly  of  the  hot,  sultry  months  of  the 
year, — ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  introduced  by 
filthy  food  or  water, — filthy  food  in  the  shape  of  highly 
putrid  meat  in  the  form  of  some  dead  chicken,  cat,  or 
other  domestic  bird  or  animal,  carelessly  left  lying 
around. 

A  little  care,  a  little  prevention,  a  constant  watch  for 
the  usually  neglected  details,  and  sick  and  unprofitable 
poultry  will  be  an  unknown  quantity. 

For  "keeping  them  growing"  all  the  various  grains 
needed  have  been  mentioned.  Not  over  one-third  the 
grain  ration  should  be  freshly  cracked  corn.  Don't  feed 
any  mouldy  or  musty  cracked  corn  this  month,  or,  for 
that  matter,  at  any  other  time.    It  is  practically  a  poison. 

For  the  mash,  I  like  best  of  all  equal  quantities  of 
barley  or  oats,  wheat  and  corn  ground  to  a  flour,  and 
enough  bran  added  so  that  the  mash  will  not  mix  too 
sticky.  This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  mash  food  possible 
to  buy.  Mix  with  boiling  water,  and  let  stand  an  hour 
or  two.  Don't  mix  too  wet,  neither  too  dry.  The  one  is 
as  bad  as  the  other.  If  too  wet,  it  is  apt  to  cause  loose 
bowels,  and  if  too  dry,  your  growing  young  things  won't 
relish  it, — and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that  word  "relish." 

After  a  certain  time,  depending  on  the  breed,  they  won't 
"keep  growing"  as  they  should  if  both  sexes  are  allowed 
to  run  together.  July  and  August  are  the  months  to 
attend  to  this,  and  a  good  many  other  things  should  be 
looked  into  then,  and  we  will  devote  next  month  to  just 
these  things. 
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AUGUST 

Less  work  is  done  in  the  poultry  yard  during  this 
month  than  any  other  month  in  the  year.  It  is  also  the 
poorest  month  in  the  year  for  sales  of  fancy  and  thor- 
oughbred poultry.  This  lack  of  interest,  for  that's  what 
it  is,  is  no  doubt  partly  caused  by  the  season.  Also,  the 
chicks  have  now  reached  an  age  at  which  they  can  shift 
for  themselves.  And,  then,  the  old  stock  is  looking  very 
rough  and  untidy,  owing  to  nearness  of  the  moulting 
season,  and  egg  production  is  at  a  low  ebb;  hence,  inter- 
est and  trade  is  most  dull.  This,  however,  is  a  sad  mis- 
take. There  is  no  one  month  in  the  year  in  which  the 
knowing  poultryman  looks  more  carefully  after  his  stock, 
young  and  old,  than  during  August.  It  is  the  hardest 
month  of  the  year  to  keep  chicks  growing  as  they  should. 
The  heat  causes  them  to  lose  their  appetite  unless  they 
are  carefully  looked  after, — thus  the  range  should  have 
abundant  shade,  and  the  birds  induced  to  scatter  as 
much  as  possible. 
There  should  be  fresh,  cool  water  in  glazed  earthen- 
are  dishes,  and  they  should  be  filled  t  o  or  three  times 
each  day.  Beware  of  one-piece  closed  fountains,  wooden 
troughs  or  pails,  tin  cans  and  other  unsanitary  water 
vessels.  There  should  be  loose  soil  for  them  to  wallow 
in  every  day,  and  same  can  usually  only  be  obtained  or 
guaranteed  by  spading  up  the  ground  after  every  rain. 

A  dirty  dust  bath  under  roof  is  not  what  is  intended 
at  all.  This  is  an  abomination  to  any  self-respecting 
hen  or  growing  chick.  What  they  want  is  loose,  slightly 
moist,  soil  cr  loam,  under  the  currant  bushes,  for  in- 
stance to  wallow  in.  Not  dust;  in  the  summer  time  or 
winter  time  either.  There  is  no  more  unhealthful  poul- 
try house  than  a  dusty  one.  Dust-laden  air  is  always 
germ-laden  air.  Dust-laden  air  causes  lung  and  throat 
troubles,  roup,  etc.,  times  without  number. 

If  the  season  is  very  dry,  as  it  ofttimes  is,  sow  some- 
thing for  succulent  green  food, — rape  or  oats  preferred. 
Also  increase  the  amount  cf  animal  food  fed.  for  in  a 
drought  insect  life  often  becomes  very  scarce.  If  the 
opposite  conditions  prevail  and  the  season  is  very  wet. 
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foo  much  shade  is  highly  objectionable.  Then,  also, 
there  should  be  plenty  of  shelter  for  the  stock. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  governing  successful 
poultry  keeping.  The  man  that  is  "on  to  his  job"  will 
adapt  himself  to  the  season  and  conditions  as  they  arise. 

But,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cool,  August  is  the  latest  date 
the  maturing  cockerels  and  pullets  should  be  together; 
the  cockerels  and  pullets  must  be  separated.  This  is 
often  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  with  many  poultry 
keepers,  usually  on  account  of  environments,  etc.  The 
easiest  way  and,  without  exception,  the  most  profitable 
way  is  to  send  to  market  the  bulk  of  the  cockerels.  It 
requires  gumption  to  do  this,  but  a  little  observation  and 
thought  will  prove  this  the  thing  to  do,  as  any  thinking 
poultryman  w  ill  agree.  Only  the  very  best  of  the  young 
males  should  be  held,  and  these  given  as  large  a  run  as 
possible.  But,  whether  they  are  destined  for  the  show 
pen  or  the  breeding  yard,  they  should  not  be  running, 
after  this  month,  with  the  old  hens  and  pullets.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  have  to  go  into  a  small,  bare  yard, 
then  choose  the  lesser  evil  for  them. 

August  is  also  the  capon  month.  April  and  May  chicks 
are  now  ripe  for  the  knife,  and  there  should  be  a  thou- 
sand capons  for  every  one  that  is  made.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  solve  the  ever  perplexing  cockerel  problem. 
Take  the  average  farm  flock,  for  instance.  Just  about 
now  the  ycung.  husky  cockerels  begin  to  chase  every- 
thing on  the  place,  to  say  nothing  of  chasing  all  the 
flesh  off  themselves.  A  nuisance  to  themselves  and  a 
nuisance  and  a  loss  to  their  owner.  Caponizing,  however, 
will  change  all  this.  And,  then,  the  operation  is  so 
easy  that  any  farmer's  boy  can  readily  learn  how.  All 
that  is  required  is  a  set  of  instruments  at  a  cost  of  two 
or  three  dollars  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  instructions, 
plus  a  little  practical  experience.  A  cool  head  and  hand 
is  necessary.  Don't  hurry  and  don't  get  excited.  The 
operation  is  not  painful  to  the  bird,  and  you  have  plenty 
of  time.  The  first  few  may  die  under  the  knife,  but 
that's  nothing.  Bleed  at  once,  and  they  are  O.  K.  for 
the  table.  With  a  little  experience  not  more  than  two 
or  three  in  every  hundred  will  die. 


This  past  winter  I  ran  across  two  poultry  shows  that 
had  live  capons  on  exhibition,  and  I  don't  see  why  all 
poultry  shows  can  not  have  classes  for  capons.  At  one 
cf  thete  shows  the  winning  pair  weighed  twenty-eight 
pounds,  live  weight. 

1  know  of  a  tew  who  make  a  business  of  growing 
capons.  One  person,  the  past  winter,  marketed  over  four 
hundred.  He  received  twenty-four  and  twenty-six  cents, 
live  weight,  and  marketed  them  all  in  his  local  town, — a 
small  city. 

It  farmer's  can't  raise  turkeys,  they  can  raise  capons, 
and  get  turkey  prices,  too.  But,  to  get  good  capons,  they 
must  have  something  better  than  dunghill  or  mongrel 
stock.  Some  heavy-weight  strain  of  White  or  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  some  of  the  Orpingtons  or  Reds  and 
Cornish  Indian  crosses  make  fine,  large,  rapid-growing 
capons. 

Another  August  matter  that  must  be  carefully  looked 
into  is  the  lice  problem,  and  more  particularly  mites. 
The  latter  pests  will  multiply  this  month  by  the  million- 
billion.  They  will  sap  the  life  and  growth  out  of  any 
flock  of  growing  chicks.  And  today  you  might  think 
there  were  not  any.  and  tomorrow  find  them  in  countless 
numbers.  Movable  rorsts  are  what  you  want,  and  these 
should  be  painted  with  kerosene  or  a  good  liquid  lice- 
killer.  All  cracks  that  will  harbor  these  midnight  "hen- 
vampires"  should  be  painted  thoroughly.  They  feed  only 
cn  the  poultry  at  night,  and  hide  in  cracks  and  crevices 
during  the  day.  This  makes  them  comparatively  easy  to 
eradicate.  Closing  up  the  hcuse  very  tight  and  burn- 
ing sulphur,  or.  better  still,  evaporating  formaldehyde 
This  will  kill  all  lice  and  mites,  as  well  as  all  disease 
germs  and  bacteria.  Keep  out  all  porltry.  as  the  latter 
particularly  will  kill  anything  alive,  big  or  little. 

Last,  and  this  snould  have  been  first.  August  night 
ventilation  should  be  the  most  complete  ventilation  of 
all  the  year.  "Dog  day"  nights  are  sultry,  and  at  this 
time  the  value  of  having  the  poultry  houses  located 
v.  here  the  air  circulation  is  good  is  most  essential. 

■\Vhat  has  been  advised  for  the  young  stock  applies 
to  the  old  hens  and  cocks  as  well.    Don't  crowd;  don't 
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neglect.  If  you  really  don't  value  your  old  stock  any 
longer,  then  sell  it,  and  this  month  is  just  as  good  as 
any.  In  fact,  the  minute  you  begin  to  lose  interest  in  or 
undervalue  any  poultry  stock  you  may  have,  then  is  the 
time  to  sell.  And  the  quicker  you  sell  the  better  it  will 
be  for  you. 

old  hens  should  also  be  allowed  free  range  during  this 
month,  and  they  should  be  fed  liberally,  or,  rather, 
"understanding^"  (I  won't  use  the  word  scientifically), 
v  ith  a  view  to  their  early  moulting. 

If  a  few  choice  specimens  are  wished  for  the  fall 
shows  or  early  winter  shows,  dipping  them  every  few 
days  in  warm  water  will  wonderfully  help  the  moulting. 
Or  plucking  the  entire  hen  can  be  resorted  to.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  cruel  in  this.  The  feathers  are 
usually  dead  ripe,  and  will  come  out  easily  and  pain- 
lessly. However,  this  must  only  be  done  in  a  warm 
month  like  August,  and  facilities  be  at  hand  to  house 
each  bird  separately,  with  a  small  shaded  run,  and  extra 
attention  given  the  bird  and  the  feeding.  Six  to  eight 
weeks  is  required  to  grow  a  new  coat.  But  same  will  be 
a  wonder.  Every  feather  will  be  the  exact  age  of  every 
other  feather;  will  be  the  same  length  or  size,  and  the 
same  exact  shade  of  color.  I  have  known  plucked  hens 
to  come  out  50  per  cent,  better  than  if  left  alone  to  drag 
out  the  moulting  for  three  or  four  months.  And  I  have 
known  these  plucked  hens  to  start  in  laying  and  lay 
right  through  while  growing  the  new  coat. 

August,  too,  is  the  one  month  in  w-hich  the  chances 
are  biggest  for  success  with  the  forced  moulting  method 
for  entire  flocks.  There  is  something  in  this  method, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  a  success. 
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SEPTEMBER 

September  is  an  ideal  month  to  build  or  remodel  a 
poultry  house.  The  weather  is  favorable,  ground  in  good 
condition,  and  lumber  most  likely  to  be  properly  sea-  * 
soned.  Also  the  period  of  disagreeable  weather  will  soon 
be  at  hand,  v,  hen  the  houses  will  be  needed,  and  it  is 
particularly  imperative  that  they  be  thoroughly  dry 
before  bad  weather,  and  that  everything  is  in  good 
shape. 

Our  poultry  press  contains  various  plans  for  poultry 
buildings  every  month.  Many  of  these  are  anything  but 
practical:  most  of  them  are  too  elaborate.  The  less 
elaborate  the  house  is,  and  the  less  furniture  there  is  in 
the  house,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  hens  and  for  you. 
Outside  this  broad  principle,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  give 
explicit  advice  as  to  style  or  size  of  buildings.  Condi- 
tions, climate,  exposures,  and  even  breeds,  vary  so  much 
that  what  would  be  just  the  thing  for  one  place  and  for 
one  lot  of  hens  would  be  wrong  for  another. 

There  is  more  money  wasted  and  more  wrong  starts 
made  in  poultry  keeping  in  construction  of  buildings 
than  in  all  other  things  put  together.  Most  amateurs 
will  erect  buildings  that  are  a  handicap  to  the  success 
of  the  industry.  Most  beginners  think  themselves  smart 
enough  to  put  up  a  poultry  house  cr  a  poultry  plant — 
and  make  a  sorry  mess  of  it.  They  rarely  even  get  the 
right  location.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  wasted  in  the  poultry  business  just  in  this  way,  and 
many  have  gone  into  the  business  only  to  retire  soon 
after,  simply  because  they  couTd  not  make  good  with  the 
building  or  location  they  paid  for.  All  this  could  have 
been  avoided  had  they  first  consulted  some  honest  and 
genuine  poultry  expert.  A  penny  thus  expended  would 
have  saved  a  dollar  and  much  disappointment.  A  good 
poultry  house  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  expensive 
house.  I  have  looked  into  a  great  many  poultry  houses 
all  over  the  eastern  United  States,  some  of  them  expen- 
sive ones,  and  if  I  were  asked  what  per  cent.  I  would 
class  as  good  ones,  I  would  say  less  than  twenty-five. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  good  poultry  house  is  such  a  vital 
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adjunct  to  successful  poultry  keeping  that  I  am  willing 
to  affirm  here  that,  if  all  the  poorly  constructed  houses 
could  be  rebuilt,  the  cost  would  be  more  than  repaid  in 
tone  year  by  better  and  bigger  results  in  both  poultry 
and  eggs. 

I  could  quote  the  case  of  a  farmer  and  general  trucker 
who  had  been  dabbling  in  chickens  for  years.  This 
person  had  a  good  stock  and,  as  was  developed,  was  a 
good  poultryman.  But  his  ledger  accounts  showed  that 
one  year  his  poultry  would  be  a  partial  success  and  an- 
other year  a  partial  failure,  until  one  day  he  determined 
the  trouble  must  be  with  his  buildings,  and  he  thereupon 
entirely  tore  away  same  and  rebuilt.  This  man  is  today 
making  out  of  poultry  yearly  many  times  the  amount  he 
could  ever  hope  to  make  out  of  farming.  Is,  in  fact,  a 
poultryman  of  national  reputation. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  advance  step  ever  made  in  poultry- 
house  construction  was  the  curtain  front,  fresh-air  idea. 
From  time  immemorial,  all  breeds  and  varieties  of  chick- 
ens have  shown  a  disposition  to  sleep  outdoors,  winter 
and  summer.  But  the  cold  rainstorms  and  temperatures 
of  our  climate  would  not  allow  of  this  and  a  profitable 
return  in  eggs.  Therefore  the  idea  arose  and  gained 
almost  universal  popularity  that  if  our  chickens  were  to 
do  well  they  must  be  kept  in  tight,  warm  houses.  This 
has  been  aimed  at  for  the  last  half  century  by  all  poul- 
trymen.  However,  tight  and  warm  houses  were  condu- 
cive to  disease  and  fostered  many  evils;  the  most 
dreaded  disease  being  roup — a  sort  of  diphtheria,  bron- 
chitis, grippe,  and  smallpox  disease  rolled  in  one.  Many 
times  more  hens  have  died  of  this  sickness  than  have 
been  frost  nipped  by  sleeping  outdoors. 

Then,  too,  it  is  a  disease  that  never  disturbs  poultry 
sleeping  in  trees,  or  properly  built  houses.  It  will  dis- 
appear without  any  other  remedy  being  used,  if  an 
infected  flock  is  simply  chased  outdoors  for  keeps  until 
cured. 

Is  it  not  odd,  then,  that  many  years  should  have  gone 
by  before  the  fresh-air  idea  was  tried  and  advocated? 
It,  is,  practically,  the  one  and  only  way  of  housing  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  a  continued  success  in  poul- 
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try  keeping.  Therefore  we  must  build  our  poultry 
houses  to  properly  supply  the  fresh  air,  so  essentially 
contributing  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  our  stock.  And 
to  let  in  not  only  fresh  air  but  the  sunshine,  and  the 
light  that  has  proved  so  health  giving  and  so  destructive 
to  disease  germs  and  bacteria. 

A  fresh-air  house  does  not  mean  a  cold  house.  On  the 
contrary,  I  held  it  is  the  warmest  kind  of  a  house  possi- 
ble to  build.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  chill,  on 
\  inter  nights,  of  the  tightly  closed  houses,  particularly 
if  said  houses  have  a  large  expanse  of  glass  front.  A 
curtain-front,  fresh-air  house  is  a  good  shelter — a  house 
free  from  draughts  and  a  house  in  which  any  human 
being  whose  blcod  has  been  vitalized  by  outdoor  living 
and  e.-.ereise  could  sleep  in  comfort  and  safety. 

A  curtain-front,  fresh-air  house,  of  the  proper  sort,  will 
encourage  your  hens  to  produce  more  winter  eggs — ■ 
more  than  they  would  if  confined  in  any  other  kind  of 
house.  These  houses  are  easily  built,  and  should  be  used 
in  localities  where  the  temperature  does  not  drop  below 
zero  too  frequently.  In  them  your  fowls  will  never  be 
troubled  with  frosted  combs,  or  danger  of  same.  Lots  of 
people. — poultry  people  included, — who  haven't  tried  the 
curtain-front  house  and  don't  know,  will  strongly  dispute 
the  foregoing  statement.  Very  well!  I  have  personfVy 
known  a  flock  of  Leghorns  to  go  through  a  winter  in 
a  v  ide  open  to  the  south  house,  with  temperature  10  and 
12  below,  and  never  a  frosted  comb,  and  average  a  60  per 
cent,  egg  yield  besides.  My  own  fowls  have  known  no 
other  treatment  for  the  last  nine  years.  This  included 
high-grade  showroom  Brown  Leghorns  and  Silver  Plym- 
outh Rocks — breeds  I  have  been  so  prominently  identi- 
fied with,  and  which  breed,  in  all  the  years  I  had  them, 
never  slept  behind  glass  or  curtains  even.  Among  other 
breeds  thus  kept,  I  would  mention  Polish  and  Cornish, 
because  these  are  varieties  popularly  supposed  to  be 
especially  subject  to  "colds."  There  was  no  case  of 
"colds"  among  these  in  wide-open  houses.  I  repeat,  "a 
wide-open  house,"  and  I  know  that,  in  sheltered  and 
favorable  locations,  even  a  curtain  can  be  dispensed  with 
For  a  house  with  a  twenty-foot  frontage,  a  place  for  a 
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curtain  ten  feet  by  Ave  should  be  left  or  provided.  In 
northern  latitudes  there  should  be  in  the  remaining  ten 
feet  of  frontage  two  ordinary  sash  windows,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  curtain  opening.  This  is  so  that  in  zero 
weather  and  during  long-continued  storms,  when  the 
curtain  would  be  buttoned  down,  there  may  be  plenty  of 
light  in  the  house. 

With  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hens  in  a  house 
fourteen  by  twenty,  this  curtain  should  be  wide  open  all 
of  the  time,  day  and  night,  until  there  is  danger  of  the 
temperature  going  below  zero,  or  lower,  when  the  curtain 
may  be.  if  thought  best,  partly  closed. 

In  a  wide-open  house  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  say 
that  the  roosts  should  be  up  as  high  as  possible,  with 
a  dropboard  beneath  and  not  nearer  than  eight  feet  to 
the  opening.  Also  there  must  absolutely  be  only  a  front 
opening  and  no  draughts  over  the  roosts.  Just  at  this 
point  is  vhere  poultry-house  construction  is  often  faulty. 
Unless  the  lumber  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  boards  and  tim- 
bers will  shrink,  and  unless  the  construction  was  orig- 
inally planned  to  avoid  this,  small  cracks  will  develop, 
which  will,  with  the  north  wind  blowing  a  gale,  send 
little  draughts  of  cold  air  over  the  hens  all  night.  Under 
such  conditions  the  open  front  won't  work. 

Twenty  by  twelve  and  twenty  by  fourteen  is  a  good 
size  for  a  colony,  shed-roof  house,  to  house  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  hens;  the  number  of  hens  depending  on  the 
breed  and  partly  upon  the  skill  of  the  owner  as  a  poul- 
tryman.  Six  feet  high  at  the  eaves  at  the  rear  wall  and 
nine  at  front  wall,  outside  measurement,  is  the  correct 
pitch  for  this  style  house.  Any  good  brand  of  roofing- 
paper  can  be  used  for  the  roof,  if  it  will  be  kept  painted. 
With  the  curtain  opening  and  the  windows  properly  set 
in,  or  about  midway  between  floor  and  roof,  the  mid- 
winter sun  will  sweep  every  foot  of  the  floor  with  sun- 
shine some  time  of  the  day. 

Have  a  board  floor  always.  No  matter  how  good  the 
drainage,  or  how  elaborately  you  build  up  a  dirt  floor, 
capillary  attraction  will  raise  the  lower  strata  of  mois- 
ture and  make  your  litter  damp.  Besides,  at  some  sea- 
sons, a  dirt  floor  is  a  dusty  one,  and  a  dusty  hen  house 
is  an  abomination  and  a  disease  breeder. 
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OCTOBER 

I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  floors  for  poultry  buildings, 
and  have  finally  definitely  settled  upon  a  good  tongue 
and  grcove  board  floor  as  the  best. 

A  board  floor  is  the  cleanest,  warmest  floor  possible. 
If  building  is  properly  constructed,  it  will  last  a  life- 
time and  does  not  have  a  single  objection.  There  even 
need  be  no  rats  or  mice  or  other  vermin  under  a  board 
floor. 

A  cement  floor  is  very  cold  and  will  "sweat"  under 
certain  v  inter  weather  conditions.  But  there  is  a  way 
cf  putting  down  a  cement  floor  that  overcomes  almost 
entirely  the  two  above  objections.  Proceed  as  follows: 
After  your  grouting  is  all  down,  and  dry,  cover  thickly 
with  hot  tar.  Then  carefully  lay  ordinary  red  building 
paper.  Apply  a  second  smooth  coating  of  hot  tar  over 
this,  and  finish  with  a  half  inch  of  good  cement  topping. 
Roughen  slightly  with  a  broom  before  cement  sets.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  cement  and  concrete  work,  all  per- 
manent poultry  houses  should  be  set  on  concrete  founda- 
tions. This  will  add  to  their  life,  their  usefulness,  and 
v  ill  once  for  all  settle  the  rat-under-floor  trouble. 

I.ow-down  poultry  houses  are  undoubtedly  the  best, 
and  for  small  and  movable  colony  houses  I  vould  build 
them  thus:  The  back  wall  need  not  be  over  three  feet, 
or  at  most  four  feet.  But  for  permanent  or  larger-sized 
houses  a  rear  wall  less  than  six  feet  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. The  comfort,  convenience,  and  time  of  the 
owner  or  attendant  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  if  the  rear  wall  is  not  at  least  six  feet  high  the 
house  will  be  an  unhandy  one  to  work  in.  and  necessary 
\  ork  be  apt  to  be  slighted  cr  neglected. 

With  a  rear  wall  six  feet,  outside  measurement,  allow- 
ing for  a  four-Inch  sill  or  plate,  a  one-inch  floor,  and  a 
four-inch  rafter,  and  we  have,  inside  measurement,  five 
f?pt  three  inches.  This  will  be  O.  K.  For,  if  the  roosts 
and  dropping-boards  are  along  the  rear  or  north  wall,  as 
they  should  be,  and  take  up.  say,  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
width  of  the  house,  with  a  roof  pitch  as  indicated  in  a 
September  paragraph,  there  will  be,  in  front  of  the 
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roosts  and  dropping-board,  a  six-fcot  nine-inch  space, 
f.ocr  to  rcof,  or  ample  rcorn  for  even  a  tall  man,  and  no 
danger  of  knocking  his  head  and  saying  things.  Two- 
story  poultry  houses  are  usually  a  mistake.  Where  land 
is  high  priced  or  room  at  a  premium,  or  where  there  is  a 
legitimate  reason,  it  occasionally  is  all  right  to  have  a 
two-story  construction.  The  story-and-a-half  or  the  base- 
ment-underneath  plan  is  always  wrong.  Such  houses 
are  a  nuisance,  and  are  only  suitable  for  such  individuals 
who  have  plenty  of  time  to  "fuss"  with  a  few  hens.  I 
am  stating  all  this  with  the  full  knowledge  that  there  are 
many  such  houses,  and  that  many  poultry  people  think 
well  of  them.  To  such  I  would  say:  try  a  litter  house, 
and  find  out  what  you  have  missed. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  best  con- 
struction is  rough  inch  boards  up  and  down;  building 
paper  crosswise,  carefully  lapped,  and  on  top  of  this  well 
painted.  This  means  a  tight,  substantial  wall,  and  not 
an  overexpensive  construction. 

Ordinary  boards  lattened  are  not  as  satisfactory,  and 
lining  the  interior  of  the  house  with  paper  is  still  less 
so.  The  latten,  rough-board  construction  has  the  merit 
of  being  lowest  in  ccst,  and  can  be  whitewashed  outside 
as  well  as  inside.  In  such  construction  the  walls  and 
roof  surrounding  rcosts  should  have  an  inside  second 
wall  or  tongue-and-groove  boards. 

A  single  wall  of  tongue-and-groove  boards  will  be  found 
to  develop  cracks  and  to  let  rain  through.  All  of  this 
for  northern  latitudes.  In  the  South,  the  very  cheapest 
construction  will  usually  suffice.  Still,  if  the  house  is 
not  built  to  be  proof  against  the  occasional  unusual 
stress  of  weather  and  be  draughty,  the  very  time  it 
should  not,  the  question  arises  if  it  be  not  better  to  build 
right  to  start  with  The  long,  unit  style  of  poultry-house 
construction  saves  somewhat  in  original  cost  and  con- 
siderable in  labor  in  attending  the  fowls.  But,  except 
for  simply  winter-laying  houses,  they  are  costly  in  the 
end.  For,  sooner  or  later,  they  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  small  yards  that  are  made  necessary  become 
tainted,  and  there  is  nothing  doing.  For  a  winter-laying 
house  a  long  house  is  all  right.    But  winter  only,  means 
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a  summer  colony  house,  and  then  the  question  arises 
whether,  after  all,  you  want  a  winter-laying  house.  For 
all  other  poultry  purposes,  especially  for  breeding-yard 
purposes,  the  long  house  is  not  desirable.  Even  for 
brooder  house,  talking  of  chickens  only,  brooder  colony 
shelters  will  do  better  in  the  long  run  than  a  long 
brooder  house.  How  many  long  brooder  houses  for 
chicks  have  ever  been  a  success?  They  are  the  factor 
that  has  made  the  broiler  problem  unprofitable,  and  not 
solved  up  to  this  time. 

I'nless  the  drainage  is  exceptionally  good  or  the  soil 
sandy,  it  ill  pay  to  excavate  the  soil,  when  necessary, 
in  front  of  every  permanent  poultry  building,  and  fill  in 
at  least  a  foot  of  gravel  and  sand,  finely  broken  stone,  or 
even  cinders.  There  should  be  a  slope  slightly  away 
from  the  house,  and  it  may  extend  as  much  as  from  six 
to  ten  feet.  For  a  permanent  house,  this  will  guarantee 
a  permanent,  clean,  sanitary  spot,  where  usually  the 
ground  is  filthy  and  tainted.  In  such  material  as  men- 
tioned, every  heavy  rain  will  wash  down  all  filth  and 
manure,  and  make  the  spot  clean  and  like  new.  There 
is  ar other  advantage:  in  winter  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
roughly  shovel  away  the  snow  after  every  fall,  and  in  a 
very  little  while  there  will  be  a  dry,  unfrozen  spot  for 
the  hens. 

Now  for  the  location,  and  this  had  perhaps  been  best 
mentioned  first,  for.  with  a  location  poorly  selected,  or 
lacking  same,  no  amount  of  good  house  construction 
will  make  amends.  Soil  and  air  drainage  are  both  highly 
important  adjuncts  to  a  good  location.  Hillsides  are 
alw  ays  preferable  to  valleys.  A  south  cr  southeast  slope, 
well  sheltered  to  the  north  by  a  belt  of  woodland  or 
higher  land,  is  almost  ideal.  A  low,  swampy  flat  is  the 
worst  possible. 

If  land  is  rolling  or  level,  and  the  north  and  west 
winds  have  full  sweep,  a  belt  of  evergreen  trees  should 
be  planted  as  a  windbreak.  Or  this  can  often  be  yearly 
renewed  or  supplied  by  setting  cornstalks  along  the 
fences  Natural  advantages,  as  making  for  failure  or 
success,  or  somewhere  between,  are  not  nearly  appreci- 
ated as  they  should  be,  or  will  be,  when  this  poultry 
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question,  as  a  paying  proposition,  is  more  thoroughly 
studied.  The  one  important  October  don't  is:  Don't  let 
your  maturing  pullets  of  Leghorn  and  kindred  breeds 
run  out  all  day  in  the  cold  rain  often  prevalent  late  in 
this  month.  They  will  do  it  as  a  matter  of  habit.  Having 
run  out  all  day  long  up  to  this  time,  they  will  be  loath 
to  give  it  up  in  spite  of  the  weather.  Two  or  three  days 
of  such  a  spell  of  weather  may  mean  as  much  as  a 
month's  loss  as  to  the  time  your  pullets  begin  to  lay. 
Therefore  house  them,  but  guard  against  fretting  them. 
Hence,  this  is  why  they  should  he  moved  into  winter 
quarters  this  month. 


NOVEMBER 

November  is  the  month  by  which  time  the  pullets 
ought  to  be  laying.  The  season  of  the  year  eggs  bring 
the  very  highest  price  is  just  ahead,  and  if  the  creamy 
profits  are  to  be  reaped  from  market  eggs,  then  our 
birds  must  be  at  work  by  this  time.  Also  sorry  indeed 
are  the  prospects  of  the  poor  fellow  looking  forward  to  a 
good  winter  egg  yield  if  his  stock  is  not  now  laying  or 
just  about  ready  to  begin.  Therefore,  as  a  large  per  cent, 
of  the  fowls  are  usually  held  over  the  winter  and  kept 
for  egg  production,  it  behooves  us  to  lay  our  plans  for 
the  whole  year,  so  that  our  hens, — at  least  the  major 
portion  of  them, — may  start  laying  by  November. 

But  how  many  of  our  fow-ls  commence  laying  then? 
Such  a  large  proportion  do  not  that  to  many  people  a 
tale  of  anything  like  heavy  winter  egg  production  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  a  low  egg  crop  in  the 
winter  months,  and  perhaps  half  of  these  reasons  are 
entirely  outside  the  proper  winter  treatment  or  care; 
and  very,  very  strong  reasons  there  are,  too.  In  fact,  if 
these  reasons  have  been  partly  or  wholly  neglected,  no 
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amount  of  proper  winter  treatment  will  fill  the  winter 
egg  basket.  Some  of  these  reasons,  perhaps  all,  have 
been  mentioned  before,  but  1  should  like  to  again  take 
up  the  subject,  but  v.  ill  simply  mention  a  few:  Stock 
not  bred  or  properly  bred  for  egg  production  or  winter 
egg  production;  debilitated  cr  run-out  stock — stock  raised 
in  confinement  or  out  of  tco  closely  confined  stock;  stock 
spoiled  somewhere  in  the  hatching,  the  brooding,  or  the 
growing;  stock  that  has  not,  in  a  -,\ord,  been  born  right 
or  raised  right. 

Now,  just  a  little  applied  common  sense  in  this  egg- 
production  question,  as  v.  ell  as  in  all  other  poultry  ques- 
tions and  there  v, ould  not  be  nrarly  as  many  failures  or 
people  quitting  the  poultry  business  after  a  few  years  of 
experience.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  stock  is 
nicely  matured,  and  is  uniform  in  size,  health,  vigor,  and 
development,  and  that  the  birds  have  been  moved  into 
winter  quarters  by  now,  the  first  thing  this  month  that 
I  would  be  careful  about  is  that  they  would  not  run  cut 
in  the  cold  rains  prevalent  at  this  season.  I  would  not 
for  a  minute  shut  off  the  fresh  air  or  baby  them,  not 
at  all;  but  I  would  shut  them  under  a  roof  for  reason-; 
given  last  month,  and  I  would  be  at  special  pains  to  see 
that  they  had  plenty  of  employment  on  such  days. 

A  laying  hen  is  always  a  busy,  hungry  hen,  and  here 
is  a  strong  pointer  as  ,o  our  treatment  of  winter  layers: 
A  foot  of  straw,  or  any  other  nice  litter,  like  leaves  or 
hay  chaff,  or  cornstalks,  should  be  provided,  and  all 
grain  fed  therein.  The  latter  has  invariably  pro\»m  the 
best  and  most  lasting  of  all  litter  materials.  Cut  it  into 
four  to  eight  inch  lengths  or  coarsely  shredded.  It  is 
wonderful  to  note  how  much  of  this  the  hens  will  eat. 
too. 

Of  the  straws,  rye  straw  is  the  best,  and  oat  straw  the 
poorest  litter,  and  emphatically  have  it  on  a  tongne-and- 
groove  floor.  A  board  ftocr  guarantees  a  clean  floor,  and  a 
clean  litter  means  a  big  litter  saving,  and  always  dry 
litter  is  preferable  to  dirty,  dusty  and  musty  litter, 
which  m»ans  a  dry.  sanitary  and  a  much  cleaner  house, — 
all  of  which  means  most  decidedly  less  danger  of  colds, 
roup,  and  kindred  ailments.    With  a  wide-open  house, 
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facing  the  south,  clean  and  dry,  you  will  practically  nevei- 
have  a  single  bird  showing  signs  of  a  cold,  swollen  eyes, 
chicken-pox,  or  roup,  provided  careful  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  observed. 

On  the  days  of  the  cold  fall  rains,  and  the  many  in- 
clement days  to  follow,  scatter  an  extra  portion  of  some- 
thing like  pearl  millet  in  the  litter,  hang  up  a  few 
freshly  pulled  cabbages,  and  perhaps  some  bones  with  a 
little  meat  and  gristle  attached.  Probably,  tco,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather,  you  have  no  other  work  to  do. 
Then  spend  these  days  in  getting  acquainted  with  vour 
layers.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  day's  work 
that  will  pay  you  better. 

When  feeding  all  grains  in  litter,  the  fancier  must  use 
his  brain;  he  must  net  feed  too  little,  and,  again,  he 
must  not  feed  too  much.  But  feeding  three  or  four 
times  a  day  is  foolishness.  It's  fussy  and  waste  of  time. 
Once  a  day  is  enough,  and  one  man  only  should  do  the 
feeding.  He  can  gauge  the  amount  by  experience  learned 
only  by  observing  the  actions  cf  the  birds  themselves  at 
feeding  time,— how  they  are  laying,  and  the  number  they 
are  laying,  and,  finally,  as  a  supreme  test,  by  carefullv 
opening  the  litter  and  observing  how  much  of  the  feed 
of  the  days  before  remains.  There  should  be  a  little  left. 
Mid-afternoon  is  a  good  hour.  I  would  feed  all  shell, 
grit,  charccal,  and  coarse  beef  scraps  also  in  the  litter! 

A  laying  hen  will  cat  a  great  deal  more  of  nearly  all 
of  these  when  she  finds  them  bit  by  bit  while  searching 
or  scratching  for  food.  I  know  this  by  several  actual 
tests.  Feed  only  every  week,  or  every  two  weeks,  at  the 
regular  feeding,  except  the  beef  scraps,  which  may  be 
fed  oftener.  Being  expensive,  it  will  pay  to  put  first 
through  a  sieve,  using  the  finer  particles  in  the  mash. 

There  is  nothing  of  dry  mash  or  hopper  feeding  in 
this,  and  such  feeding  has  a  very  limited  place  in  poul- 
try Keeping,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  just  at  present 
this  method  is  given  much  prominence  in  poultry  litera- 
ture and  is  strongly  advocated  by  some  poultrymen. 
These  persons  usually  make  much  of  the  ability  of  the 
hens  to  balance  their  own  ration  when  thus  fed.  But  do 
they?    Well,  I  guess  not!    They  do  like  children  would 
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it'  given  carte  blanche  at  a  well-spread  table.  They  will 
eat  the  goodies  first  and  waste  a  lot  of  the  substantials, 
and  finally  only  eat  what  is  left  when  starved  to  it. 
There  may  be  a  slight  saving  in  time  in  this  system  of 
feeding,  but  this  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  waste 
of  and  loss  in  proper  feeding;  the  loss,  and  it  is  a  large 
cne,  of  any  incentive  to  keep  busy  and  happy;  the  loss 
of  exercise,  and  consequent  depreciation  in  health  of  the 
fowls.  These  things  are  especially  prominent  in  yarded 
fo  Is  or  in  the  winter  season,  and  disappear  somewhat 
in  free-range  fowls  and  in  an  open  season  or  winter. 
But  v  hat  laying  hen,  or  what  squab-feeding  pigeon,  has 
any  interest  in  a  balanced  ration  as  leng  as  there  is 
corn  or  hemp  or  peas  in  the  hopper?  And.  besides,  when 
fed  :n  hoppers,  v  hat  the  stock  wastes  themselves,  the  toll 
taken  by  sparrows,  by  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats,  etc..  must 
be  reckoned  with.  Fed  in  litter,  there  is  no  such  loss. 
The  English  sparrow  has  not  learned  the  art  of  scratch- 
ing to  date,  and  if  all  food  is  fed  in  litter,  the  sparrow 
nuisance,  which  is  almost  intolerable  at  some  places, 
becomes  almost  nothing.  Like"  ise,  rats  and  mice  can 
rot  <"  ork  in  litter  and  be  safe  from  cats  and  dogs;  and 
the  latter  v  on't  search  for  beef  scraps  in  litter,  either. 
And  as  for  raising  chickens  by  the  hopper  method,  who 
would  think  cf  raising  healthy,  happy  children  by  hav- 
ing a  set  table  always  ready  for  them?  The  parallel 
holds  good  with  gro  ring  chicks.  Appetites  soon  flag 
under  such  a  system.  Neither  your  growing  chick  or 
your  laying  hen  will  eat  enough  to  give  maximum  re- 
turns in  growth  or  eggs  if  fed  by  the  hopper  method. 

Dry  mash  is  another  delusion,  but  about  this,  and  fur- 
ther  feeding  for  eggs,  in  December  notes. 
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DECEMBER 

Dry  mash  simply  for  laying  hens  or. young  chicks  to 
nibble  at  and  to  add  variety  may  have  its  place;  but 
for  plenty  of  -winter  eggs,  or  for  forced  winter  egg  pro- 
duction, hopper  feeding  is  not  in  it  with  grain  that  can 
be  scratched  for  and  a  wet  mash  that  is  relished,  greed- 
ily eaten,  and  the  amount  of  which  has  been  gauged  by  a 
restraining  hand. 

Wet  mash  should  he  fed  daily  to  all  growing  chicks 
and  to  all  poultry  that  is  intended  to  be  fattened  or  do 
its  maximum  along  the  line  of  egg  production.  Of 
course,  our  feeding  is  greatly  influenced  by  what  we  are 
feeding  for  and  what  we  are  feeding,  too.  Our  mash 
for  fattening  should  be  different  from  our  mash  for 
laying  hens,  and  for  growth  it  might  again  be  slightly 
different.  Again,  to  a  fowl  of  the  Leghorn  type  and 
predisposition,  it  is  safe  to  feed  twice  the  amount  of 
mash  you  would  feed  to  an  Orpington  or  a  "Rock."  I 
have  seen  Orpington  females  as  fat  as  butter  on  a  dry 
mash  that  would  starve  a  Leghorn  female.  The  latter 
breed  is  always  a  dainty  feeder,  which  proves  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  dispositions 
even  of  the  various  breeds,  in  a  feeding  sense,  all  of 
''-bich  the  careful  and  successful  poultryman  will  note 
and  profit  by.  Heavy  laying  hens  need  a  lot  of  water, 
but  they  won't  or  can't  drink  a  great  deal  of  ice  water 
" "ith  profit.  Therefore,  water  with  the  chill  off  should 
be  provided  two  or  three  times  daily  in  extreme  weather. 
Same  in  extreme  hot  weather — change  the  water  two  or 
three  times. 

Comfort!  The  cost  over  keep  only  begins  when  the 
conditions  this  word  calls  to  mind  enters  in.  To  have 
comfort  does  not  mean  to  "kill  by  kindness."  Kill  the 
Mrds  or  kill  the  profits.  There  is  a  happy  medium. 
In  fact,  the  most  profitable  poultry  keeping,  as  these 
articles  have  tried  to  outline,  is  always  by  observing  and 
adhering  to  the  simplest  methods.  Strain  rather  to  have 
conditions  right  and  the  treatment  simple.  The  former 
method  is  usually  neglected  or  ignored,  and  the  latter 
overdone,  and  failure  results  as  a  natural  consequence. 
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Do  not  use  hot  water,  and  hot  mashes,  either.  And, 
then,  the  water  should  be  clean  and  be  handy.  How 
rarely  do  we  find  this! 

I  could  never  definitely  determine  whether  the  pres- 
ence of  males  helped  or  retarded  egg  production.  With 
Leghorns,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  there  are  more  eggs 
as  a  result  of  the  gallantry  of  and  the  superiority  of  the 
male  against  timidity.  Likewise,  I  believe  that  nest  eggs 
in  every  nest  assist  the  egg  yield.  Also  the  dust  bath. 
Or  anything  that  assists  to  keep  the  hens  happy  and 
contented  and  deceived  as  to  the  season  will  result  in 
more  eggs.  Variety  in  the  food  is  along  the  same  line, 
and  if  there  is  any  use  for  poultry  powders  and  so-called 
egg  foods,  and  for  such  things  as  red  pepper,  ginger,  salt, 
etc.,  in  helping  them,  then  it  is  in  stimulating  winter  egg 
production  by  providing  a  substitute  for  the  spices  and 
variety  gathered  on  the  range  in  the  open  seascn.  But 
the  quantity  of  these  things  at  any  one  time  must  be 
very  minute. 

The  proper  way  to  feed  is  in  the  mash  and  to  mix 
the  spices  to  be  fed,  first  in  a  handful  or  two  of  the  dry 
mash  mixture,  and  then  to  thoroughly  mix  dry  into  the 
whole  amount.  In  this  way.  and  this  way  cnly,  can 
there  be  any  chance  for  each  hen  to  receive  a  proper 
or  an  equal  quantity. 

Feed  mash  at  noon,  never  in  the  morning.  Leave  the 
morning  for  the  hen  to  work  and  get  warmth  from 
exercise.  By  noon  the  temperature  has  usually  risen  to 
the  highest  point  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
hen  may  then  rest  if  she  likes.  Be  regular.  Mid-after- 
noon, the  grain  in  litter  for  the  day.  and  on  extremely 
cold  days  or  the  season  of  extremely  long,  cold  nights, 
just  before  dusk  some  grain  can  be  placed  in  dishes  for 
the  birds  to  fill  up  on.  Whole  parched  corn  is  very  gcod. 
and  is  greatly  relished,  particularly  if  they  get  no  other 
whole  corn  (which  they  should  not),  and  is  more  readily 
assimilated  than  if  fed  raw. 

And  here's  the  object  of  it  all:  Make  all  your  fowls 
go  on  the  roost  at  night. — every  night. — and  with  crops 
packed  and  full.  When  I  am  feeding  Leghorns  tor  eggs, 
it  is  my  custom  to  go  along  under  the  roosts  every  night 
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and  feel  the  craws  of  the  hens.  If  they  are  tame,  as 
they  should  be,  they  would  not  resent  the  familiarity. 
Full  crops  are  a  promise,  an  assurance  that  the  fowls 
are  in  excellent  condition.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
proline  wanter  egg  production.  1  also  found  that  those 
nens  with  only  partly  hlied  craws,  week  after  week,  a* 
roosting  time,  were  invariably  the  "drones"- — the  poo* 
layers.  I  am  sure  that  this  question  of  a  full  crop,  if 
carefully  followed  up,  is  a  most  excellent  method  of  de- 
termining which  are  your  best  layers. 

The  winter  grain  ration  for  Leghorns  should  be  as 
follows:  Two  parts,  by  measure,  of  cracked  corn;  two 
parts  wheat,  one  part  buckwheat,  one  part  oats.  The 
first  two-thirds  I  would  not  vary  much,  the  latter  third 
could  be  alternated  or  changed  to  such  things  as  kaffir 
corn,  barley,  etc.  The  current  prices  of  the  various 
grains  must  partly  govern,  and  the  ration  can  be  made 
approximately  right  by  observing  the  above. 

In  a  cold  winter,  the  amount  of  corn  may  need  to  ba 
increased.  For  heavy-weight,  twc-year-old  hens,  it  might 
have  to  be  cut  out  altogether.  The  ordinary  commercial, 
so-called  "scratch  foods"  or  "laying  foods"  are  usually 
too  light  for  Leghorns.  Fortified  with  additions  of  good, 
sound  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  they  make  ideal  grain 
scratch  food,  as  they  usually  contain  some  grains  not 
readily  to  be  obtained  otherwise  by  the  poultry  keeper. 

But  w:hen  it  comes  to  convenient  or  ready-mixed 
mashes,  I  have  never  found  anything  to  equal  a  home- 
ground  mixture.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  in  equal 
parts,  ground  very  fine,  and  enough  bran  added  to  make 
an  easily  mixed  mash,  or  that  will  give  a  crumbly  yand 
not  too  sticky  mash,  is  ideal. 

Green-cut  clover  or  alfalfa  should  never  be  added  dry. 
The  proper  way  is  to  put  a  small  quantity  to  steep  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  the  whole  thickened  with  the 
mash  ground  grain  mxture.  December  is  a  splendid 
month  to  look  up  a  private  egg  trade.  If  we  have  a 
splendid  lot  of  newly  laid,  clean  eggs,  we  should  not  be 
willing  to  accept  the  usual  fresh-egg  price  for  them. 
The  "fresh  egg"  of  the  town  and  city  stores,  and  even 
village  store,  is  at  all  seasons  of  questionable  character. 
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If  a  city  containing  a  population  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand or  more  is  within  reach,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  establishing  a  private  egg  trade  at  ten  cents  a  dozen 
above  the  ordinary  retail  price.  And  even  smaller  cities 
and  towns  often  contain  certain  private  families  that 
are  discriminating  and  willing  to  pay  the  fancy  prices. 
Thousands  of  fresh  eggs  are  really  not  fit  to  be  con- 
sumed, even  on  the  day  laid,  and  so-called  country  fresh 
eggs  are  often  the  very  worst.  Laid  by  diseased  hens, 
from  hens  eating  all  sorts  of  filth  and  having  access  to 
places  not  mentionable,  and  laying  eggs  in  dirty  nests, 
thus  giving  bacteria  and  germs  a  chance  to  enter  through 
the  porous  shells.  And,  then,  over  a  billion  dozen  eggs 
are  placed  in  cold  storage  yearly!  How  many  of  these 
enter  into  the  ordinary  dozen  of  "fresh"  eggs?  I  repeat: 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  an  advance  for  really  good 
eggs,  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  poultryman  to  get  it. 

December  is  a  good  time,  too,  to  think  of  starting  a 
cash  account  with  your  poultry  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  True,  many  keep  poultry  only  for  pleasure,  and 
ofhers  only  to  supply  their  own  table,  but  with  a  great 
majority  a  profit  will  not  come  amiss,  and  so  that  you 
may  know  if  your  poultry  has  actually  paid  a  profit, 
begin  a  debit  and  credit  account  on  January  1.  We  then 
learn  by  our  failures,  and  in  nothing  should  this  he 
more  true  than  with  our  poultry  keeping,  and  if  one 
year,  or  series  of  years,  proves  a  failure,  let  us  take 
fre^h  heart  and  stick  it  out.  Others  have  made  and  are 
making  a  big  success  with  poultry  keeping, — and  so 
can  we. 
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For  a  club  of  8  subscribers,  Single  Bird 

For  a  club  of  15  Pair  of  biids 

For  a  club  of  20  "  Trio 

For  a  club  of  30  "  Ex-Pen 

The  chance  of  your  life  time  to  secure  high-class  stock 
without  costing  one  cent.  We  can  lurnish  almost  any  va- 
riety. 

Address 

The  Poultry  Item,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


DO  YOU  KEEP 

POULTRY,  PIGEONS,  PET  STOCK 

IF  YOU  DO,  YOU  SHOULD  WOT  BE 
WITHOUT  THE  LARCEST  AND  BEST 
EASTERN  POULTRY  JOURNAL   -  - 

THE 
DTEM 

A  valuable  monthly  magazine,  18  to  140  pages  each 
issue.    50  cents  the  year. 

This  journal  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person 
who  keeps  or  intends  to  keep  poultry  for  pleasure  or  pro- 
fit. Its  editors  have  had  year*  of  experience.  The  con- 
tributors are  well-known  poultry  experts. 

You  get :  full  and  complete  show  reports,  the  news 
while  it  is  news,  annual  special  breed  numbers,  a  paper 
read  throughout  civilization,  America's  foremost  breeders 
are  patrons  and  contributors,  the  paper  that  started  the 
orusade  against  faking  in  the  show  room,  admittedly  one 
of  the  handsomest  illustrated  journals,  an  up-to-date 
Pigeon  and  Bantam  Department,  fair  play  and  justice  to 
all  no  matter  whether  you  advertise  or  not. 

Agents  Wanted.    Sample  Copy  For  The  Asking 
Address 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 


Sellersville,  Penna. 


